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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  57  years  old, 
b  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  tweny-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
CMablished  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
jVpril  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  E’ourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  E'ifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  .Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938;  and  by  other  inter-American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-.\merican  disputes  is  one  of  the 
I  outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  American 
I  system,  but  more  imjportant  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  is  to 
promot<‘  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  .American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
festering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  .Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  .American  Republic. 

.Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  departments  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  I’here  are 
special  offices  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  sta¬ 
tistics,  economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music, 
juridical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  .All  these 
offices  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  Ijodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  .Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications  of  the  L^nion,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  .American  Conferences 

The  Pan  .American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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li.LusTRA rioN  AT  SIDE:  P.AY.S.ANDU  .AVENUE,  RIO  DE  J.ANEIRO 
(C’.ourtesy  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy) 


Courtesy  of  the  Brasilian  Ministry  ot  Foreicn  AMs 

INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  FOR  IHE  MAINTENANCE  OF  CONTINENTAL  PEAO 

AND  SECURITY 

In  this  photof^raph  of  the  op>eninK  session  on  Auf^ust  15,  1947,  Dr.  Raul  Fernandes,  Minister  fll 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil  and  Chairman  of  the  Conference;  General  Euiico  Caspar  Dutra,  Preside® 
of  Brazil;  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Conference,  .Ambassador  Luis  de  Faro,  Junior,  appear  o# 
the  platform.  The  delegates  to  this  historic  Conference  drew  up  and  signed  the  Inter-American  Treat; 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance.  This  pact  is  the  first  regional  agreement  under  article  51  of  the  United  Natio® 
Charter,  which  guarantees  the  right  of  nations  to  self-de^nse,  either  individual  or  collective.  Although 
the  Conference  sessions  were  held  at  the  Quitandinha  Hotel,  Petropolis,  the  Treaty  was  signed  Sq)- 
tember  2  at  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Foreign  .Affairs  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  thus  became  the 

official  seat  of  the  Conference. 
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The  Inter-American  Conference 
for  the  Maintenance  of 
Continental  Peace  and  Security 


On  August  15,  1947  the  Inter-American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Peace  and  Security  met  at  the  Hotel 
Quitandinha,  near  Petropolis,  Brazil,  un- 
ider  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Raul  Fer- 
llnandes,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
country.  The  opening  session  was 
•ddres.sed  by  President  Eurico  Caspar 
Dutra  of  Brazil.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
Conference,  which  was  most  successfully 
achieved,  was  the  preparation  and  signing 
of  a  treaty  that  will  give  permanent  form 
to  the  principles  of  hemispheric  solidarity 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec. 
The  treaty,  which  may  be  called  one  of 
collective  self-defense,  establishes  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  American  States  in  the 
event  of  an  armed  attack,  an  aggression, 
or  threat  of  aggression  against  any  one  of 
them  emanating  from  another  State, 


whether  American  or  not.  It  covers  also 
an  aggression  which  is  not  an  armed  at¬ 
tack,  or  any  situation  endangering  the 
peace  of  America.  (The  full  text  of  the 
treaty  is  found  on  pp.  532-535.) 

The  treaty  became  the  first  regional 
development  under  article  51  of  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  United  Nations.  This  article 
recognizes  the  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense. 

Antecedents 

At  the  Second  Meeting  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  held  at  Habana  in  1940, 
the  first  step  was  taken  in  the  process  that 
culminated  with  the  definitive  drafting  of 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Treaty.  At  that  time 
the  twenty-one  American  Republics  agreed 
that  any  attempt  against  the  integrity  or 
inviolability  of  the  territory,  the  sover- 
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ci^nty,  or  the  political  independence  of  an 
American  State  should  be  considered  as 
an  act  of  acjgression  against  all  American 
States.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  States  would  consult  among  them¬ 
selves  in  case  acts  of  aggression  were 
committed  or  there  should  be  reason  to 
l>elieve  that  an  act  of  aggression  was 
l)eing  prepared. 

At  Mexico  in  1945  the  same  principle 
of  solidarity  in  the  event  of  aggression  was 
reaffirmed.  There  it  was  declared  that 
every  attack  of  a  State  against  the  integ¬ 
rity  or  the  inviolability  of  the  territory, 
or  against  the  sovereignty  or  political 
independence,  of  an  .American  State 
should  be  considered  as  an  aggression 
against  the  other  .Xmerican  States,  what¬ 
ever  the  origin  of  the  attack.  The  ag¬ 
gressor  State  might  also  be  an  American 
State.  The  same  obligation  to  consult 
was  also  provided  for  in  the  event  of  an 
aggression  or  threat  of  aggre.ssion. 

These  principles  are  contained  in  the 
Act  of  Chapultepec,  which  in  Part  II 
recommended  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
establishing  procedures  whereby  such 
threats  or  acts  of  aggression  may  be  met. 
Subsequently  it  was  agreed  that  this 
treaty  should  l)e  drawn  up  and  signed  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Some  months  later,  in  the  same  year, 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
signed  at  San  Francisco.  At  Mexico 
City  the  representatives  of  the  American 
Governments  drew  up  the  Act  of  Chapul¬ 
tepec  bearing  in  mind  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals,  which  in  large  measure 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  But  at  San  Francisco, 
in  the  Committee  on  Regional  Arrange¬ 
ments,  after  long  drawn-out  discussions 
which  delayed  the  Charter  for  many  days. 
Senator  Vandenberg  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  delegation  offered  a  formula 
which,  as  it  appears  in  article  51  of  the 


Charter,  made  the  principles  of  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec  perfectly  compatible  with 
those  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter.  As  a 
result,  Mr.  Stettinius,  at  that  time  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  announced  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  American  States  to  meet  late 
in  1945,  to  discuss  the  formulation  of  the 
treaty.  .Subsequent  developments  made 
it  necessary  to  postpone  the  Conference 
scheduled  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  However, 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  the  meantime  had  received  eight 
projects  submitted  respectively  by  the 
Governments  of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile. 
Ecuador,  Mexico,  Panama,  the  United 
States,  and  Uruguay.  These  projects 
were  sent  to  the  Governments  members  of 
the  Union  in  order  to  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  formulate  their  views.  The 
preliminary  work  was  completed  in  1946. 

On  learning  of  the  decision  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Government  to  set  August  15,  1947, 
as  the  date  for  the  Conference,  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
undertook  a  consultation  among  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  on  certain  basic  points  of  the 
treaty  with  a  view'  to  facilitating  the  wort 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  consultation, 
completed  w'ithin  a  short  time,  clarified 
nearly  all  doubtful  points  and  greatly  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  work  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference 

On  July  10,  1947  the  invitations  to  the 
Conference  were  extended  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
twenty  countries,  members  of  the  Union. 
By  decision  of  the  Governments  of  tht 
member  countries  Nicaragua  was  not 
invited,  since  its  government  at  that  tiiw 
had  not  been  recognized  by  a  majority  of 
the  American  States.  As  a  result  of  a 
coup  d'etat  in  Ecuador,  the  delegation  of 
that  country  withdrew  from  the  Con¬ 
ference  during  the  sessions. 

On  September  2,  1947  the  Conferena 
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was  brought  to  a  gratifying  conclusion. 
President  Truman  of  the  United  States 
addres.sed  the  closing  session  at  Petropolis 
in  the  morning  and  the  Pan  .American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  w.as  signed 
at  Itamarati  Palace,  the  Brazilian  Ministry 
of  Foreign  .Affairs  in  Rio  de  ,  Janeiro,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

Discussions  of  the  treaty  by  Secretary 
of  State  George  C.  Marshall  and  by 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  are  found 
on  pages  536-542. 

An  important  resolution  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  provides  that  a  special  inter-American 
economic  conference  be  called  during  the 
last  half  of  1 948,  on  a  date  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
.\merican  States,  which  will  assemble  at 
Bogota  on  January  17,  1948.  The  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
is  requested  to  prepare  a  basic  draft  agree¬ 
ment  on  inter-American  economic  coop¬ 
eration  to  be  submitted  to  the  Ninth 
Conference. 

The  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Continental  Peace  and  Security  passed 
resolutions  honoring  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras, 
the  present  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
the  late  Director  General.  Rising  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  these  tributes.  Dr.  Lleras  said: 

“I  have  no  other  qualification  for  the 
service  of  the  governments  of  America  to 
which  they  have  called  me  than  my  stub¬ 
born  confidence  in  the  future  of  our 
regional  organization,  a  confidence  un¬ 
dimmed  and  unshaken  even  before  the 
most  favorable  prospects  for  a  true  and 
vigorous  evolution  of  the  United  Nations. 
1  find  no  intellectual  difficulty  and  no 
clash  of  ideas  which  would  prevent  any 
one  of  us  from  having  equal  faith  in  the 
parallel  destinies  of  the  two  organizations. 
Our  organization,  the  older  of  the  two, 
protected  against  many  perils  by  a  tra¬ 


dition  of  success,  fortunately  does  not  have 
a  single  internal  enemy,  nor  does  any  of 
its  component  parts  conspire  against  it. 
It  may  accurately  be  said,  in  the  w'ords  of 
a  British  jurist  with  regard  to  the  English 
Constitution,  that  it  is  more  a  biological 
tissue  than  an  anatomical  creation.  It  is 
a  living  process  in  constant  evolution, 
shaped  through  the  years  by  the  contin¬ 
uous  pressure  of  reality;  it  was  never  an 
artificial  product  of  the  juridical  imagina¬ 
tion,  although  it  is  essentially  a  regime 
of  law. 

“The  world  organization,  to  which  all 
the  countries  present  belong  and  to 
which  they  offer  their  fullest  and  most 
cordial  cooperation,  is  not  an  experience 
but  rather  an  experiment.  The  inevitable 
weaknesses  with  which  it  was  born  at  San 
Francisco  are  the  same  as  those  afflicting 
the  first  republican  institutions  of  our 
hemisphere,  which  only  after  many  con¬ 
vulsions  and  failures  succeeded  in  adapt¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  social  structure  of  the 
peoples  for  whom  they  were  created. 
Thus  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  when 
the  provisions  of  that  new  organization 
went  into  effect  there  should  have  been 
continuous  friction  with  reality,  a  friction 
very  similar,  at  least  in  appearance,  to 
failure.  But  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  has  been  entrusted  the  last  hope 
of  the  world  for  peace  and  security,  and 
this  generation  has  the  duty  of  preserving 
that  trust  for  future  generations.  As  un¬ 
fortunate  creators  of  atomic  weapons  we 
could  not  justify  ourselves  before  history 
if  we  proved  impotent  to  create  a  legal 
order  capable  of  taming  the  tremendous 
forces  that  we  have  unleashed. 

“This  is  indeed  each  generation’s  task  in 
the  political  field.  Force  always  pre¬ 
cedes  law,  and  civilization  seems  to  be  a 
desperate  race  between  new  forms  of  force 
and  the  instantaneous  creation  of  new 
forms  of  law  to  check  and  repress  them. 
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Thus  there  are  those  who,  speaking  in  an 
exaggerated  way  but  with  a  certain  real¬ 
ism,  consider  it  an  evil  omen  that  the 
United  Nations  Charter  was  drafted  only 
a  few  weeks  before  the  bomb  was  dropped 
on  Hiroshima.  The  truth  is  that  the 
American  Continent  has  been  the  most 
fortunate  region  of  this  planet  in  the  effort 
to  synchronize  the  rule  of  law  with  the 
effect  of  force,  thus  placing  force  at  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  humanity.  Our  Pan  American 
System  stands  out  above  all  previous  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  because  in  some¬ 
what  more  than  a  half-century  of  existence 
it  achieved  what  no  other  has  achieved; 
this  peaceful,  admirable,  respected  associ¬ 
ation  of  twenty-one  republics.  One  of 
them  put  an  end  to  its  so-called  imperial 
manifest  destiny  before  the  most  fracile  of 
barriers,  before  the  weakest  of  obstacles: 
a  w  all  of  words,  a  creation  of  law,  which 
was  neither  supported  nor  protected  by 
any  of  the  attributes  of  force.  That  nation, 
today  the  first  in  the  world,  is  represented 
here  among  us.  But  here,  by  the  almost 
mysterious  power  of  juridical  standards 
and  the  unique  strength  of  our  political 
system,  that  nation  has  only  one  vote, 
identical  in  value  with  that  of  the  smallest 
country;  and  only  three  days  ago  it 
spontaneously  accepted  a  principle  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  a  given  number  of 
American  States  may  constrain  its  will  and 
render  binding  a  decision  to  which  it  did 
not  agree  during  the  process  of  consulta¬ 
tion.  I  wonder  w'hether  such  a  situation 
could  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
outside  of  our  jirivileged  continent  and 
whether  at  any  other  time  physical  power 
has  submitted  so  willingly  to  the  rules  of 
democracy,  created  precisely  to  limit  and 
prevent  the  abuse  of  force. 

“In  contrast,  all  the  States  represented  in 
this  historic  as.sembly  had  to  recognize  at 
.San  Francisco  that  it  was  impos.sible  to 
attempt  on  a  world  scale  the  rule  of  laws 


such  as  those  in  force  in  America,  and  for 
the  first  time  thev  found  themselves  faced 
with  a  world  full  of  mistrust  and  preju¬ 
dice,  organized  on  an  aristocratic  basis, 
where  they  w'ere  accepted  after  being 
classified  solely  according  to  their  abilitt’ 
to  wage  war  or  to  feed  those  who  wage 
war.  There  wt  witnessed  the  almost 
brutal  contrast  between  our  democratic 
international  world  and  the  old  world  of 
alliances,  balances  of  power,  spheres  of 
influence,  and  insatiable  ambition  for 
empire,  justified  as  a  means  to  security. 
There,  only  because  of  our  desire  to  offer 
unqualifiedly  our  contribution  to  world 
peace,  w'e  accepted  pragmatically  facts 
and  principles  which,  like  the  veto,  were 
foreign  tt)  American  juridical  tradition. 

“But  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  also 
pledged  themselves  thenceforth  not  to 
permit  the  abandonment  of  their  System 
of  law  in  a  sterile  sacrifice  to  facilitate  this 
remarkable  attempt  at  universal  cooper¬ 
ation.  At  San  Francisco  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  their  System,  and  all 
the  other  nations  present  at  the  creation 
of  the  Charter  had  to  accept  the  existence 
of  the  Inter-American  System  as  a  fact, 
a  fact  as  strong  as  or  stronger  than  the  most 
powerful  interests  engaged  in  the  interplay 
of  international  politics.  The  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  was  from  the  first 
consistent  with  the  Inter-.\merican  Sys¬ 
tem,  because  it  could  not  have  been 
drafted  in  any  w'ay  that  did  not  recognize 
the  existence  of  and  the  need  for  such  a 
System.  Therefore  there  is  no  question 
now,  as  some  pretend,  of  a.scertaining 
whether  our  System  is  consistent  with  the 
Charter.  VVe  who  were  privileged  to  live 
those  days  and  w'itne.ss  the  whole  process 
know'  very  well  that  if,  as  it  w'as  then  said, 
there  could  have  been  no  Charter  without 
the  veto,  likewi.se  there  could  have  been 
no  Charter  if  the  Inter-American  System 
had  not  been  allowed  to  continue  its  har- 
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nionious  evolution.  Nor  could  there  have 
been  a  Charter  if,  when  it  was  drafted,  it 
had  contained  any  provision  definitely 
inconsistent  with  the  continued  existence 
of  our  System. 

"This  was  avoided,  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  nations,  but  for  the  stood 
of  the  world  and  for  the  laetter  preservation 
of  its  security  and  peace.  Our  System  is 
destined — and  I  laelieve  irrevocably — to 
be  an  advance  guard,  a  movement  explor¬ 
ing  the  capacity  of  the  human  race  to  live 
by  the  rule  of  law.  This  is  not  coincidence, 
but  because  our  System  reflects  in  inter¬ 
national  life  a  series  of  more  or  less  success¬ 
ful  efforts  which  each  one  of  our  countries 
has  made  since  1776  to  live  by  the  rule  of 
law.  Not  all  nations  in  the  world  have 
striven  so  tenaciomly  to  organize  their 
social  structure  in  this  way.  Just  as  in  our 
System  w'e  must  every  day  make  conces¬ 
sions  in  the  tempo  of  our  activities  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of  economic 
development  of  each  of  our  memlier 
States,  in  the  world-wide  system  we  must 
make  concessions  to  forms  of  political  and 
social  life  dissimilar  to  ours.  But  also 
someone  must  strive  day  by  day  to  realize 
a  long  series  of  aspirations,  and  this  some¬ 
one  must  demonstrate  that  his  work  is 
effective.  That  is  exactly  what  we  do. 

“For  example,  here  at  the  Conference  of 
Petropolis,  we  shall  [trove  to  the  world 
that  it  is  possible  for  large  and  small 
nations  to  forge  a  security  system  without 
the  veto,  [trovided  that  all  submit  in  good 
faith  to  democratic  majority  rule,  accept 
one  another  as  juridically  equal,  and 
respect  one  another  accordingly.  Here 
also  we  shall  prove  by  the  treaty  which 
will  result  from  your  delilx'rations  that  it 
is  possible  to  create  a  security  system  ba.sed 
on  the  principle  that  the  signatory  State.s, 
without  cxce[)tion,  will  a.ssume  a  solidary 
attitude  with  the  victim  of  aggression  and 
are  capable  of  applying  any  resulting 
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sanction,  because  they  accept  the  fact  that 
in  war  there  is  always  a  guilty  party  which 
must  lie  judged  and  punished  without 
privileges  or  reservations  in  favor  of  any 
contingent  transgressor.  The  League  at 
Geneva  did  not  achieve  this,  liecause  it 
offered  the  transgressor  the  means  of 
paralyzing  all  sanctions  through  his  own 
vote.  It  has  not  been  achieved  as  yet  by 
the  United  Nations,  which  built  a  wall 
against  disturbers  of  the  peace  that  is 
imposing  but  has  a  single  crack  of  unpre¬ 
dictable  depth.  This  crack  may  cause 
the  collapse  of  the  whole  structure  if 
the  transgressor  hap[Dens  to  be  one  of 
the  States  known  as  “big,”  among 
other  reasons  Ijecause  of  their  greater 
potential  capacity  to  make  war  and  des¬ 
troy  security. 

“But  we  can  achieve  what  they  did  not. 
And  some  day  the  world  will  turn  its  eyes 
toward  this  machinery  of  laws,  of  confer¬ 
ences,  of  meetings  of  consultation,  of 
democratic  processes,  of  creations  of  pure 
law,  to  learn  how  a  part  of  humanity 
succeeded  in  devising  so  efficient  a 
method  of  living  in  peace,  with  dignity 
and  without  anxiety. 

“The  American  nations  thus  appear 
obligated  to  develop  their  activities  in  the 
service  of  mankind  within  the  two  organ¬ 
izations,  devoting  to  both  equal  faith 
and  energy.  In  .America  it  is  our  duty, 
as  it  has  always  lieen,  to  [jerform  the 
exploratory  work  and  to  advance  by  steps 
marking  new  stages  in  our  voluntary  sub¬ 
mission  to  law.  In  the  world  organization 
it  is  our  duty  to  seek  gradual  application 
of  our  ex[jerience  without  giving  comfort 
to  any  voice  which  because  of  cowardice 
or  self-interest  may  seek  to  introduce 
defeatism  or  duplicity.  Despite  such  voices 
in  our  hemisphere,  we  can  look  back  on 
the  prodigious  advance  made  in  the  fifty- 
seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
inter-.American  conference.” 
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Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 


In  the  name  of  their  Peoples,  the  Govern¬ 
ments  represented  at  the  Inter- American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Peace  and  Security,  desirous  of 
consolidating  and  strengthening  their  re¬ 
lations  of  friendship  and  good  neighbor¬ 
liness,  and 

Considering: 

That  Resolution  VIII  of  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace,  which  met  in  Mexico  City, 
recommended  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
to  prevent  and  repel  threats  and  acts  of 
aggression  against  any  of  the  countries 
of  America; 

That  the  High  Contracting  Parties  re¬ 
iterate  their  will  to  remain  united  in  an 
Inter- American  System  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  reaffirm  the  existence  of  the 
agreement  which  they  have  concluded 
concerning  those  matters  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  which  arc  appropriate  for  regional 
action; 

That  the  High  Cxmtracting  Parties  re¬ 
affirm  their  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
inter-American  solidarity  and  coopieration, 
and  especially  to  those  set  forth  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  and  declarations  of  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec,  all  of  which  should  be  under¬ 
stood  to  be  accepted  as  standards  of  their 
mutual  relations  and  as  the  juridical  basis 
of  the  Inter- American  System; 

That  the  American  States  propose,  in 
order  to  improve  the  procedures  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  their  controversies, 
to  conclude  the  treaty  concerning  the 
“Inter- American  Peace  System”  envis¬ 
aged  in  Resolutions  IX  and  XXXIX  of 
the  In  ter- American  Conference  on  Prob¬ 
lems  of  War  and  Peace ; 


That  the  obligation  of  mutual  assistance 
and  common  defense  of  the  American 
Republics  is  essentially  related  to  their 
democratic  ideals  and  to  their  will  to 
cooperate  piermanently  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  a  policy 
of  peace; 

That  the  American  regional  community 
affirms  as  a  manifest  truth  that  juridical 
organization  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  of 
security  and  pieace,  and  that  peace  is 
founded  on  justice  and  moral  order  and, 
consequently,  on  the  international  recog¬ 
nition  and  protection  of  human  rights,  and 
freedoms,  on  the  indisjaensable  w'ell-being 
of  the  fjeople,  and  on  the  effectiveness  of 
democracy  for  the  interjiational  realiza¬ 
tion  of  justice  and  security; 

Have  resolved  in  conformity  with  the 
objectives  stated  above  to  conclude  the 
following  Treaty  in  order  to  assure  peace 
through  adequate  means,  to  provide  for 
effective  reciprocal  assistance  to  meet 
armed  attacks  against  any  American 
State,  and  in  order  to  deal  with  threats 
of  aggression  against  any  of  them; 

Article  1.  The  High  Contracting  Par¬ 
ties  formally  condemn  war  and  undertake 
in  their  international  relations  not  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  in  any 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Gharter  of  the  United  Nations  or  of 
this  Tieaty. 

Article  2.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
principle  set  forth  in  the  preceding  Article, 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake 
to  submit  every  controversy  which  may 
arise  l>etween  them  to  methods  of  peaceful 
settlement  and  to  endeavor  to  settle  any 
such  controversy  among  themselves  by 
means  of  the  procedures  in  force  in  the 
Inter-American  System  before  referring  it 
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to  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

.\rticle  3. 

1 .  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree 
that  an  armed  attack  by  any  State  against 
an  American  State  shall  be  considered  as 
an  attack  against  all  the  American  States 
and,  consequently,  each  one  of  the  said 
Contracting  Parties  undertakes  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  attack  in  the  exercise  of  the 
inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective 
self-defense  recognized  by  Article  5!  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  On  the  request  of  the  State  or 
States  directly  attacked  and  until  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Organ  of  Consultation  of  the 
Inter-American  System,  each  one  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  may  determine  the 
immediate  measures  which  it  may  indi¬ 
vidually  take  in  fulfillment  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph  and  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  continental  solidarity.  The  Organ  of 
Consultation  shall  meet  without  delay  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  those  measures 
and  agreeing  upon  the  measures  of  a 
collective  character  that  should  lie  taken. 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall 
be  applied  in  case  of  any  armed  attack 
which  takes  place  within  the  region  de¬ 
scribed  in  Article  4  or  within  the  territory 
of  an  American  State.  When  the  attack 
takes  place  outside  of  the  said  areas,  the 
provisions  of  Article  6  shall  be  applied. 

4.  Measures  of  self-defense  provided 
for  under  this  Article  may  be  taken  until 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  international  peace  and  security. 

.\rticle  4.  The  region  to  which  this 
Treaty  refers  is  bounded  as  follows: 
beginning  at  the  North  Pole;  thence  due 
south  to  a  point  74  degrees  north  latitude, 
10  degrees  west  longitude;  thence  by  a 
rhumb  line  to  a  point  47  degrees  30 
minutes  north  latitude,  50  degrees  west 


longitude;  thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a 
point  35  degrees  north  latitude,  60 
degrees  west  longitude;  thence  due  south 
to  a  point  in  20  degrees  north  latitude; 
thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  5  degrees 
north  latitude,  24  degrees  west  longitude; 
thence  due  south  to  the  South  Pole; 
thence  due  north  to  a  point  30  degrees 
south  latitude,  90  degrees  west  longitude; 
thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  on  the 
Equator  at  97  degrees  west  longitude; 
thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  15 
degrees  north  latitude,  120  degrees  west 
longitude;  thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a 
point  50  degrees  north  latitude,  170 
degrees  east  longitude;  thence  due  north 
to  a  point  in  54  degrees  north  latitude; 
thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  65 
degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  168 
degrees  58  minutes  5  seconds  west  longi¬ 
tude;  thence  due  north  to  the  North 
Pole. 

Article  5.  The  High  Contracting  Par¬ 
ties  shall  immediately  send  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  Articles  51  and  54  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  complete  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  activities  undertaken 
or  in  contemplation  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  self-defense  or  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  inter-American  peace  and 
security. 

Article  6.  If  the  inviolability  or  the 
integrity  of  the  territory  or  the  sovereignty 
or  political  indejjendence  of  any  American 
State  should  be  affected  by  an  aggression 
which  is  not  an  armed  attack  or  by  an 
extra-continental  or  intra-continental  con¬ 
flict,  or  by  any  other  fact  or  situation  that 
might  endanger  the  pieace  of  America,  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  shall  meet  immedi¬ 
ately  in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures 
which  must  be  taken  in  case  of  aggression 
to  assist  the  victim  of  the  aggression  or,  in 
any  case,  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense  and  for  the 
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maintenance  of  the  jjeace  and  security  of 
the  Continent. 

Article  7.  In  the  case  of  a  conflict 
ijetween  two  or  more  American  States, 
without  prejudice  to  the  ri^ht  of  self- 
defense  in  conformity  with  Article  51  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties,  meeting  in  con¬ 
sultation  shall  call  upion  the  contending 
States  to  suspend  hostilities  and  restore 
matters  to  the  status  quo  ante  helium,  and 
shall  take  in  addition  ail  other  necessary 
measures  to  reestablish  or  maintain  inter- 
American  |x*ace  and  security  and  for  the 
solution  of  the  conflict  by  {leaceful  means. 
The  rejection  of  the  pacifying  action  will 
lie  considered  in  the  determination  of  the 
aggressor  and  in  the  application  of  the 
measures  which  the  consultative  meeting 
may  agree  upon. 

.Article  8.  For  the  purjxises  of  this 
Treaty,  the  measures  on  which  the  organ 
of  consultation  may  agree  will  comprise 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  recall  of 
chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions;  breaking  of 
diplomatic  relations;  breaking  of  consular 
relations;  partial  or  complete  interruption 
of  economic  relations  or  of  rail,  sea.  air, 
[Kistal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  radio- 
telephonic  or  radiotelegraphic  communi¬ 
cations;  and  use  of  armed  force. 

.Article  9.  In  addition  to  other  acts 
which  the  Organ  of  Consultation  may 
characterize  as  aggression,  the  following 
shall  be  considered  as  such: 

a.  Unprovoked  armed  attack  by  a 
State  against  the  territory,  the  people,  or 
the  land,  sea  or  air  forces  of  another 
State; 

b.  Invasion,  by  the  armed  forces  of  a 
State,  of  the  territory  of  an  American 
Slate,  through  the  trespassing  of  bounda¬ 
ries  demarcated  in  accordance  with  a 
treaty,  judicial  decision,  or  arbitral  award, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  frontiers  thus  demar¬ 
cated,  invasion  affecting  a  region  which  is 


under  the  effective  juri.sdiction  of  another 
.State. 

.Article  10.  None  of  the  provisions  of 
this  T  reaty  shall  be  construed  as  impairing 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  High 
C'ontracting  Parties  under  the  C'harter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

.Article  11.  The  consultations  to  which 
this  Treaty  refers  .shall  be  carried  out  by 
means  of  the  Meetings  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  -American  Repub¬ 
lics  which  have  ratified  the  Treaty,  or  in 
the  manner  or  by  the  organ  which  in  the 
future  may  be  agreed  upon. 

.Article  12.  The  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union  may  act  pro¬ 
visionally  as  an  organ  of  consultation 
until  the  meeting  of  the  Organ  of  C'.onsulta- 
tion  referred  to  in  the  preceding  .Article 
takes  place. 

.Article  13.  The  con.su  hat  ions  shall  be 
initiated  at  the  request  addres.sed  to  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union  by  any  of  the  -Signatory  Slates 
which  has  ratified  the  Treaty. 

.Article  14.  In  the  voting  referred  to  in 
this  Treaty  only  the  representatives  of  the 
Signatory  States  which  have  ratified  the 
Treaty  may  take  part. 

.Article  15.  The  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union  shall  act  in 
all  matters  concerning  this  Treaty  as  an 
organ  of  liaLson  among  the  Signatory 
-States  which  have  ratified  this  Treaty  and 
between  these  States  and  the  United 
Nations. 

•Article  16.  The  decisions  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
referred  to  in  Articles  13  and  15  alxive 
shall  be  taken  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  Memliers  entitled  to  vote. 

.Article  17.  The  Organ  of  Gon.sulta- 
tion  shall  take  its  decisions  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Signatory  -States  which 
have  ratified  the  Treaty. 

.Article  18.  In  the  case  of  a  .situation 
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or  dispute  Ix'tween  American  States,  the 
parties  directly  interested  shall  lie  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  voting  referred  to  in  the 
two  preceding  articles. 

.Article  19.  To  constitute  a  quorum  in 
all  the  meetings  referred  to  in  the  previous 
.Articles  it  shall  lx*  necessary  that  the 
numlier  of  States  represented  shall  lx*  at 
least  equal  to  the  numlxr  of  votes  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  taking  of  the  decision. 

.Article  20.  Decisions  which  require 
the  application  of  the  measures  specified 
in  Article  8  shall  lie  binding  upon  all  the 
Signatory  States  which  have  ratified  this 
Treaty,  with  the  sole  exception  that  no 
State  shall  lie  required  to  use  armed  force 
without  its  con.sent. 

.Article  21.  The  measures  agreed  upon 
by  the  Organ  of  Consultation  shall  lx 
executed  through  the  procedures  and 
agencies  now  existing  or  those  which  may 
in  the  future  lx  established. 

.Artici.e  22.  This  Treaty  shall  come 
into  effect  Ixtween  the  States  which  ratify 
it  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Signatory  States  have  Ixen  de¬ 
posited. 

Article  23.  This  Treaty  is  ofxn  for 
signature  by  the  American  States  at  the 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  shall  lx  ratified 
by  the  Signatory  States  as  soon  as  possible 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  con¬ 
stitutional  processes.  The  ratifications 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  shall  notify  the  Signatory 
States  of  each  deposit.  Such  notification 
shall  lx  considered  as  an  exchange  of 
ratifications. 

.Artici.e  24.  The  present  Treaty  shall 
be  registered  with  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations  through  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  when  two-thirds  of  the  Signa¬ 
tory  States  have  deposited  thei*'  ratifica¬ 
tions. 

.Article  25.  This  Treaty  shall  remain 


in  force  indefinitely,  but  may  be  denounced 
by  any  High  Contracting  Party  by  a  noti¬ 
fication  in  writing  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  shall  inform  all  the  other 
High  Contracting  Parties  of  each  notifica¬ 
tion  of  denunciation  received.  After  the 
expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
receipt  by  the  Pan  American  Union  of  a 
notification  of  denunciation  by  any  High 
Contracting  Party,  the  present  Treaty 
shall  cease  to  be  in  force  with  respect  to 
such  State,  but  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect  with  respect  to  all  the  other 
High  Contracting  Parties. 

.Article  26.  The  principles  and  funda¬ 
mental  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  be 
incorporated  in  the  Organic  Pact  of  the 
In  ter- American  System. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  having  dejxsited  their 
full  powers  found  to  lx  in  due  and  proper 
form,  sign  this  Treaty  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  Governments  on  the  dates  ap¬ 
pearing  opposite  their  signatures. 

Done  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in 
four  texts  respectively  in  the  English, 
French,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  languages, 
on  the  second  of  September  nineteen 
hundred  forty-seven. 

Reservation  of  Honduras: 

The  Delegation  of  Honduras,  in  signing 
the  present  Treaty  and  in  connection  with 
Article  9,  section  (b),  does  so  with  the 
reservation  that  the  Ixiundary  between 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua  is  definitively 
demarcated  by  the  Joint  Boundary  Com¬ 
mission  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen 
hundred  and  one,  starting  from  a  point  in 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
to  Portillo  de  Teotecacinte  and,  from  this 
point  to  the  Atlantic,  by  the  line  that  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Spain’s  arbitral  award 
established  on  the  twenty-third  of  De¬ 
cember  of  nineteen  hundred  and  six. 
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Address  of  George  C.  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States;  Chief  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Inter-American  Con- 
ference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace  and  Security 


I  returned  yesterday  from  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
There,  in  one  day  less  than  two  weeks, 
nineteen  sovereis[n  nations,  speaking  four 
different  languages,  reached  formal  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  precise  terms  of  the  treaty 
for  complete  cooperation  in  the  mutual 
defense  of  each  other  and  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  These  terms  committed  the 
nations  to  act  collectively  for  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  New  \N  orld  and  to  do 
this  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  C'harter  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  an  overstatement 
to  say  that  this  demonstration  of  trust  and 
cooperation,  this  evidence  of  a  willingness 
to  adjust  the  many  varied  national  points 
of  view  in  order  to  make  possible  a  unan¬ 
imous  agreement  for  the  good  of  all, 
is  the  most  encouraging,  most  stimulating 
international  action  since  the  close  of 
hostilities.  The  results  of  the  Conference 
demonstrate,  I  think  beyond  doubt,  that 
where  nations  are  sincerely  desirous  of 
promoting  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
world  it  can  be  done,  and  it  can  be  done 
without  frustrating  delays  and  without 
much  of  the  confusing  and  disturbing  prop¬ 
aganda  that  has  attended  our  efforts  of 
the  past  two  years. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
features  of  the  Conference  was  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  good-will,  good  feeling  and 
mutual  trust  and  accord  in  which  it  was 
conducted.  We  met  largely  as  acquaint¬ 
ances  with  a  common  desire.  We  parted 
as  friends  in  a  common  bond  of  trust  and 
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understanding.  Our  deliberations  were 
open  to  the  world.  It  will  not  be  easy 
to  misrepresent  the  import  of  the  treaty 
we  have  agreed  upon  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
for  its  text  is  straightforward  and  clear. 

None  of  the  nineteen  nations  concerned 
.sought  to  impose  its  will  on  the  others. 
Agreement  was  reached  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  each  nation  manifesting  its  will 
to  adjust  its  own  position  to  that  of  the 
others  out  of  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the 
majority.  No  nation  triumphed  over  any 
other,  for  this  was  not  a  contest  between 
nations  but  a  “get-together”  among  them. 
And  yet  there  resulted  ao  watered-down 
formula — no  lowest  common  denominator 
of  compromise  on  vital  principles. 

.■\s  has  already  been  stated  by  Senator 
V’andenberg  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
Brazilian  Senate  and  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  the  successful  formulation  of  this 
regional  treaty  affords  the  United  Nations 
a  significant  example — an  example,  1  feel, 
of  which  it  Ls  in  great  need  at  the  present 
time.  The  full  degree  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  difficult  to  grasp.  The  casual 
reader,  or  even  the  casual  student  of 
international  matters,  has  difficulty  in 
visualizing  the  tremendous  complications 
involved  in  reaching  at  a  conference  of 
sovereign  governments  precise  agreements 
regarding  mutual  obligations  to  take 
definite  action,  even  in  matters  of  self- 
defense.  The  varying  reactions  of  public 
opinion  in  the  several  countries  have  to  be 
taken  into  account,  with  their  high  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  the  skilfully  planted  mis¬ 
representations  of  those  who  work  under 
cover  for  local  or  larger  reasons  to  disrupt 
such  negotiations  and  bring  to  naught  the 
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.\t  this  luxurious  hotel,  the  meeting  place  of  the  Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Continental  Peace  and  Security,  the  Brazilian  Government  extended  its  well-known  hospitality  to  the 
delegations  of  the  American  nations.  Dr.  Raul  Fernandes,  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs,  entertained  the 
delegates  at  a  banquet  followed  by  a  reception  to  which  all  members  of  the  delegations  were  invited. 
To  reciprocate,  the  foreign  delegates  honored  the  Brazilian  delegates  at  a  cocktail  party.  .After  the 
closing  session  of  the  Cx)nference,  President  Harry  S.  Truman  of  the  United  .States,  who  was  in  Brazil 
as  a  guest  of  the  Government,  gave  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  delegations  aboard  the  battleship  Missouri 
on  which  the  President  returned  to  the  United  States. 
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efforts  to  promote  the  peace.  The  mutual 
task  of  so  resolving  these  various  factors 
that  a  satisfactory’  instrument  results  is 
most  difficult,  even  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances. 

I  must  comment  on  two  factors  that 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion  of  the  negotiations. 
The  Brazilian  Government  had  provided 
in  the  most  complete  and  satisfying  man¬ 
ner  for  the  conduct  of  the  Conference. 
Everything  that  could  be  done  had  been 
done  for  the  comfort  of  the  large  assembly 
and  to  facilitate  its  work.  President 
Dutra  had  apparently  made  it  his  personal 
business  to  see  that  nothing  was  lacking  of 
that  nature  that  could  possibly  add  to  the 
prospects  for  success.  The  presiding  offi¬ 


cer  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  Raul  Fernandes, 
Minister  of  Foreign  .\ffairs  for  Brazil,  was 
a  most  fortunate  choice  in  that  he  dis¬ 
played  conspicuous  ability  in  promoting 
harmony  in  the  discussions  while  not 
permitting  the  proceedings  to  be  unduly 
prolonged.  This  contribution  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  success  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence. 

The  next  steps  in  the  development  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
will  be  taken  at  Bogota  next  January,  and 
I  think  we  have  already  developed  a  gen¬ 
erous  mutual  understanding  which  should 
greatly  facilitate  the  large  amount  of 
work  to  be  accomplished  there.  .  .  . 

The  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to  provide 
for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Western 
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Hemisphere.  It  lays  down  in  precise 
terms  the  agreed  action  to  be  taken  in 
case  of  aggression  from  without  or  of 
aggression  within  the  hemisphere.  More 
than  that,  it  reflects  the  unity  of  purpose 
of  the  countries  represented,  the  solidarity 
of  their  attitude. 

Senator  V'andenberg,  who  follows  me 
immediately  on  the  program  and  w  ho  was 
outstanding  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  had  to  handle  the  most  difficult 


aspect  of  the  treaty — the  stipulated  course 
of  action  in  the  event  of  aggression  from 
within  or  without — will  give  you  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  treaty  and,  in  particular,  its 
relation  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

This  brief  statement  regarding  the 
Conference  gives  me  the  opportunity  to 
report  one  constructive  international  de¬ 
velopment  in  a  world  sadly  in  need  of  such 
encouragement. 
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Address  of  Arthi  r  H.  \"andenberg,  President 
Pro  Tempore,  United  States  Senate;  Member  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Inter- American  Conference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace  and  Security 


...  I  report  with  deep  conviction,  that  the 
recent  historic  inter-American  C^onference 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  agreed  upon  a  Treaty 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  a  milestone 
of  incalculable  importance  upon  the  high 
road  to  a  happier  and  safer  world.  I 
shall  present  it  to  the  Senate  for  ratifi¬ 
cation  with  every  confidence  that  it 
will  de.serv'e  prompt  and  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
proval  of  its  traditionally  .\merican  ideals. 

We  have  reknit  the  effective  solidarity 
of  North,  Central  and  .South  .America 
against  all  aggressors,  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic.  We  have  sealed  a  pact  of  peace 
which  possesses  teeth.  We  have  not  de¬ 
serted  or  impaired  one  syllable  of  our  over¬ 
riding  obligations  to  the  United  Nations. 
This  pact  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  a  supplement  to  the  United 
Nations  and  part  of  its  machinery.  The 
signers  of  this  Treaty  have  fulfilled  the 
United  Nations  C'.harter  by  creating  what 
is  officially  called  a  “Regional  Arrange¬ 
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ment”  which  adds  new  and  effective  obli¬ 
gations  and  protections  for  peace  and 
.security  within  the  area  of  our  Western 
Hemisphere.  By  so  doing  we  have  built 
new  defenses  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
good  neighbors.  By  so  doing  we  also  have 
set  a  tremendou‘'ly  significant  and  pro¬ 
gressive  pattern  for  others  to  follow.  This 
is  sunlighl  in  a  dark  world. 

I  have  constructed  the  following  sentence 
from  literal  phrases  taken  out  of  the  text  of 
the  new  Treaty.  Because  it  is  lileral  it  is 
authentic.  It  says  what  it  means  and  it 
means  what  it  says.  This  is  the  sentence: 
7  he  American  Republics,  reileraling  I  heir  will 
lo  remain  uniled,  pledge  Ihemselves  lo  consolidate 
and  strengthen  their  friendship  and  good  neigh¬ 
borliness:  to  submit  every  controversy  which  may 
arise  between  them  to  peaceful  settlement:  but 
in  case  of  armed  attack  from  within  or  without 
the  hemisphere,  to  prevent  or  repel  aggressions 
against  any  of  them  through  effective  reciprocal 
assistance. 

I  shall  speak  of  these  commitments  in 
detail  so  there  can  Ite  no  misunderstanding. 
But  first  I  linger  briefly  on  the  historic 
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background  because  of  its  significance. 
There  has  always  been  a  special  fraternity 
of  self-interest  among  the  American  Re¬ 
publics.  It  was  recognized  long  ago  on 
high  moral  grounds  in  our  own  famous 
Monroe  Doctrine.  To  the  south  of  us  it 
was  recognized  as  early  as  1826  by  Simon 
Bolivar,  who  summoned  the  first  inter- 
American  conference.  American  states¬ 
men  of  many  lands  contributed  to  the 
evolution  of  this  ideal  across  the  years. 
The  Pan  American  Union  was  formally 
organized  in  1890  to  administer  these 
aspirations.  Under  loose,  and  sometimes 
vague,  auspices,  a  series  of  consultative 
treaties  developed  as  did  also  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  international  law.  We  constantly 
progressed  in  what  was  the  greatest  and 
most  successful  peace  adventure  of  the 
age — as  the  comparative  peace  of  our 
continents  has  testified. 

In  the  midst  of  World  War  II  these 
twenty-one  American  republics  met  at 
Chapultepec,  where  they  logically  made 
common  cause  in  that  tremendous  con¬ 
flict  and  promised  to  perpetuate  this 
effective  solidarity  thereafter.  Then  came 
the  United  Nations  Charter  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  In  one  voice  these  twenty-one 
republics  said  they  were  ready  for  the  new 
concept,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  old. 
They  accepted  new  global  obligations  but 
insisted  upon  retaining  the  old  hemis¬ 
pherical  reliance.  As  a  result,  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  “Regional  Arrangements”  within 
the  framework  of  the  Charter  was  author¬ 
ized,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
unimpaired  inherent  right  of  self-defense. 

We  went  to  Rio  three  weeks  ago 
tomorrow  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  Chapulte¬ 
pec  and  the  sanction  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  I  dare  to  assert,  as  Secretary 
Marshall  has  said,  that  the  results  exceed 
our  fondest  expectations.  When  this  treaty 
is  ratified,  peace  and  justice  and  security 
"'ill  be  on  far  firmer  foundations  in  our 


Western  World  regardless  of  what  happens 
elsew'here  and  regardless  of  the  obstacles 
which  plague  peace  elsewhere. 

Nothing  that  we  have  done  is  aimed  at 
any  other  enemies  than  war  and  aggres¬ 
sion  and  injustice,  the  three  deadly  foes  of 
civilized  mankind.  I  repeat  here  what  I 
said  to  the  Brazilian  Congress  last  week. 
If  there  should  be  those  who  suspect  us  of 
ulterior  motives,  they  will  merely  confess 
their  own. 

Nothing  we  do  here  subtracts  one  single 
word  from  our  over-all  responsibilities  to 
the  United  Nations,  to  which  we  renew 
our  allegiance  in  a  special,  categorical 
pledge.  Everything  we  do  here  is  devoid 
of  the  remotest  thought  of  conquest  or 
imperialism  and  is  dedicated  solely  to  the 
orderly  pursuit  of  international  justice  and 
security.  Thus  we  give  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  encouragement  and  aid  and  strength 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  we  set  them  an 
example  worthy  of  high  emulation. 

We  forward  march — we  make  new  and 
even  sensational  progress — in  the  spirit  of 
those  pioneers  who  dedicated  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  unity  to  the  special  welfare  of  peace 
between  the  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

What  was  formerly  an  impressive  ideal 
now  Ijecomes  a  working  reality.  It  is 
specifically  identified.  What  was  for¬ 
merly  a  pattern  now  becomes  a  fact.  It 
has  form  and  shape  and  substance.  You 
can  see  it  on  the  map.  There  is  nothing 
vague  about  this  “Region,”  nor  about  the 
obligations  it  dramatizes.  The  “Region” 
runs  from  pole  to  pole.  The  “Region”  is 
a  gigantic  ellipse — a  great  oval — encom¬ 
passing  North,  Central  and  South  .Amer¬ 
ica  and  their  surrounding  seas — including, 
outside  the  oval,  all  “territory  of  an 
.American  State”  such  as  Hawaii. 

The  fundamental  obligation  of  all  the 
.American  States  which  ratify  the  treaty  is 
the  unqualified  agreement  that  “an  armed 
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THE  SECURITY  ZONE 

The  boundaries  of  this  zone 
are  defined  in  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As¬ 
sistance. 


attack  by  any  State  against  an  American 
State  shall  be  considered  as  an  attack 
against  all  of  them,”  whether  inside  or 
outside  the  special  “Region.”  But  an 
attack  inside  the  “Region”  is  recognized 
to  be  of  special  hazard.  That  is  why  non- 
treaty  areas  like  Canada  and  Greenland 
are  included  in  the  “Region.”  even  though 
they  are  not  presently  included  among 
treaty  signatories.  Provision  is  made 
for  other  American  States  to  adhere 
later  if  they  desire. 


lective  self-defense  authorized  by  article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

This  immediate  mutual  defensive  action 
will  be  followed  by  prompt  consultation 
to  determine  more  definitely  upon  collec¬ 
tive  plans.  These  plans  are  listed.  They 
may  comprise  the  recall  of  chiefs  of  diplo¬ 
matic  mis.sions,  the  breaking  of  diplomatic 
relations,  the  breaking  of  consular  rela¬ 
tions,  complete  or  partial  interruption  of 
economic  relations,  suspension  of  all  types 
of  communication,  and  the  collective  use 


.'Xny  armed  attack  within  the  “Region” 
will  immediately  alert  all  of  the  twenty-one 
republics  which  are  expected  in  ultimate 
ctx>peration.  Nineteen  have  already 
signed.  UfX)n  notification,  each  will  forth¬ 
with  decide  upon  its  own  immediate  action 
in  fulfillment  of  the  basic  pledge  I  have 
just  recited  and  “in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  continental  solidarity”  and  in 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  summary  col¬ 


of  armed  forces.  In  all  but  the  latter— 
namely,  the  use  of  armed  forces— all 
Treaty  States  will  be  bound  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  There  is  no  paralyzing  veto  upon 
any  of  these  peaceful  sanctions.  One 
recalcitrant  nation — one  non-cooperator- 
cannot  nullify  the  loyalties  of  the  others. 
It  cannot  even  stop  the  others  from  using 
collective  force.  We  are  building  upon 
mutual  trust.  This  is  a  true  partnership 
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which  represents  the  greatest  advance  ever 
made  in  the  business  of  collective  peace. 

There  is  one  other  unique  implement. 
With  particular  regard  to  intra-American 
border  disputes,  the  Pan  American  con¬ 
sultation  will  immediately  call  upon  the 
contending  States  to  suspend  hostilities, 
restore  the  pre-war  status,  and  proceed 
to  settlement  by  peaceful  means.  Refusal 
to  adopt  these  pacific  actions  will  largely 
determine  who  shall  lx?  branded  as  the 
‘aggressor”  and  who  must  thus  take  the 
consequences.  Additional  pacific  ma¬ 
chinery  is  to  lx:  developed  at  another  inter- 
,\merican  Conference  in  Bogota  next 
January. 

Of  course,  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  will  immediately  be  noti¬ 
fied  of  all  such  developments  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  “Region”  will  cease 
whenever — hut  not  until — “the  Security 
Council  has  taken  the  necessary  measures  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity,”  as  required  by  its  C’harter.  I  under¬ 
score  necessary  measures. 

I  hojx:  I  have  made  it  plain  that  the 
new  Treaty  thus  throws  maximum  pro¬ 
tections  around  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  inter-American  “Region”  if  peace  of 
the  “Region”  is  menaced  by  armed  at¬ 
tack  from  any  source  whatever,  originat¬ 
ing  inside  or  outside  the  “Region.”  In 
other  words,  this  inter-American  “Region” 
is  the  beneficiary  of  spiecial  regional 
cooperation  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  of  aggression.  These  two 
coordinated  continents  thus  will  offer  no 
hospitality  to  alien  aggressors  who,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  usual  pattern,  would  “divide 
and  conquer.” 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  framers  of  this 
treaty  were  not  satisfied  to  re.st  content 
with  mutual  and  cooperative  protection 
against  armed  attack  at  our  “Regional” 
gates.  They  took  the  broader  view,  con¬ 
sistent  with  bitter  history  and  repx’ated 


experience,  that  an  aggression  far  beyond 
our  “Region” — even  on  other  continents — ■ 
may  potentially  threaten  our  own  “Re¬ 
gional”  peace.  They  lifted  their  sights  to 
the  horizons  of  the  earth.  They  meant 
what  they  said  in  that  fundamental  obliga¬ 
tion  which  I  quoted — namely,  that  any 
armed  attack  against  an  American  State 
shall  be  considered  as  an  attack  against 
all  of  them;  and  they  proceeded  to  spell  it 
out. 

They  said  that  “if  the  inviolability  or 
the  integrity  or  the  sovereignty  or  the 
independence  of  any  American  state  should 
be  affected  by  an  aggression,”  even  though 
it  not  be  an  armed  attack,  or  “by  an  intra- 
continental  or  extra-continental  conflict,  or  by 
any  other  fact  or  situation  that  might  en¬ 
danger  the  peace  of  America,”  they  will 
consult  immediately  in  respect  to  common 
action. 

This  is  all-inclusive.  There  could  not 
be  more  complete  comprehension. 

I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  particularly 
earnest  in  urging  this  idea  that  crimes 
against  peace  and  justice  cannot  be  con¬ 
fined  within  latitudes  and  longitudes. 
We  were  anxious  that  the  creation  of  our 
“Region”  should  imply  no  lack  of  interest 
in  world  peace  outside  the  “Region,”  nor 
condone  war-crimes  against  humanity 
wherever  they  occur. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  make  it  plain 
that  all  these  agreements  were  hammered 
out  on  the  anvils  of  full,  free  and  general 
debate.  There  was  no  semblance  of  dicta¬ 
tion  from  any  source.  There  was  no  cut 
and  dried  advance  plan  which  reduced 
conference  action  to  the  shallow  status  of 
an  empty  formality.  At  times  there  was 
vigorous  argument,  but  always  among 
friends.  The  ultimate  and  manifest  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  greeted  the  finished  Treaty 
is  the  more  eloquent  and  the  more  pro¬ 
phetic  and  the  more  reliable  because  it 
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thus  flowed  from  a  free  meeting  of  free 
minds. 

Let  me  sum  it  up.  The  republics  of 
North,  Central,  and  South  America  have 
united  in  a  hard  and  fast  agreement  that 
an  attack  upon  one  is  an  attack  upon 
all.  When  the  attack  comes  home  to  us 
within  our  “Region,”  they  pledge  immediate 
and  effective  action — all  for  one  and  one 
for  all.  W'hen  it  originates  outside  our 
“Region”  they  pledge  immediate  consulta¬ 
tion  looking  toward  united  action — again, 
all  for  one  and  one  for  all. 

In  lx)th  instances,  the  pledge  is  solely 
and  exclusively  a  peace  pledge.  At  all 
times  it  recognizes — and  I  quote  from  the 
treaty—that  “peace  is  founded  on  justice 
and  moral  order  and,  consequently,  on 
the  international  recognition  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  human  rights  and  freedoms,  on  the 
indisfjensable  well-being  of  the  people, 
and  on  the  effectiveness  of  democracy  for 
the  international  realization  of  justice  and 
security.” 

I  submit,  my  friends,  that  such  a  “Re¬ 
gional  Arrangement” — faithfully  reflect¬ 


ing  the  purposes  and  the  formula  of 
the  L'nited  Nations^ — is  cheerful,  en¬ 
couraging  and  happy  news  in  a  cloudy, 
war-weary  world  which  is  groping,  amid 
constant  and  multiple  alarms,  toward  the 
hopes  by  which  men  live.  It  is  good  for 
us.  It  is  good  for  all  our  neighbors.  It 
is  good  for  the  world. 

Yes,  and  it  is  good  for  the  United 
Nations.  We  give  them  strength.  \Vc 
give  them  a  useful  and  impressive  model 
how  big  and  little  States  can  work  together 
on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality  of  both 
obligation  and  power  in  the  pursuit  of 
international  peace  and  security.  We  also 
make  plain  how  member  nations,  despite 
all  obstacles,  can  persist  in  perfjetuating 
international  peace  and  .security  and 
justice  among  friendly,  peace-living  nations 
which  think  alike  about  these  precious 
aspirations  and  which  are  determined  to 
make  them  live. 

What  we  have  put  on  paper  is  important. 
But  far  more  impiortant  is  the  spiritual 
unity  which  thus  makes  common  cause  in 
answer  to  the  dearest  prayers  of  humankind. 


The  Ninth  International  Conference 
of  American  States 


On  July  23,  1947,  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  countries  members  of  the 
Union,  approved  the  following  program 
for  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  which,  pursuant  to  a 
decision  of  the  Eighth  Conference,  will 
assemble  at  Bogota.  The  date  set  is  Jan¬ 
uary  17,  1948.  The  program,  which  in¬ 
cludes  and  coordinates  all  the  replies  from 
the  respective  governments,  is  divided  into 
five  chapters,  as  shown  below. 

Chapter  One 

Reorganization,  Consolidation  and  Strength¬ 
ening  OF  THE  Inter- American  System 

I.  Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter-American  System: 

A.  Preamble 

B.  Aims  and  general  principles  of  the  System 

C.  Members  of  the  System 

D.  Organization  of  the  System 

1.  Inter- American  Assemblies: 

a.  International  Conferences  of  Ameri¬ 

can  States 

b.  Consultative  Meetings  of  the  Minis¬ 

ters  of  Foreign  Affairs 

c.  Special  Conferences 


2.  Pan  American  Union: 

a.  Governing  Board 

b.  Director  General 

c.  Dependent  organs  of  the  Governing 

Board 

3.  Specialized  Organizations 

E.  Financing  of  the  System 

F.  Pacific  settlement  of  controversies 

G.  Collective  defense 

H.  Relations  with  the  United  Nations  and  its 

specialized  organizations 

I.  Ratification  and  entry  into  force 

Chapter  Two 

II.  Regulation  of  the  dependent  organs  and  of 
the  spiecialized  inter-American  organizations 

Chapter  Three 
Economic  Matters 

III.  Inter-American  economic  cooperation 

Chapter  Four 
JuRiDico- Political  Matters 

IV.  Recognition  of  de  facto  governments 

V.  Defense  and  preservation  of  democracy  in 
.America  in  face  of  the  possible  installation  of 
undemocratic  regimes  on  the  continent 

VI.  European  colonics  in  America 

Chapter  Five 
Social  Matters 

VII.  Development  and  improvement  of  inter- 
American  social  services 
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Death  of 
President  Berreta 


Late  in  the  evening  of  August  2,  1947, 
a  tightly-packed  crowd  of  mourning  Uru¬ 
guayans  moved  slowly  through  the  streets 
of  Montevideo  bearing  the  coffin  of  their 
beloved  President,  Dr.  Tomas  Berreta. 
They  had  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  placed 
in  a  state  coach  at  the  Italian  Hospital, 
where  their  Chief  Executive  had  died 
following  an  emergency  operation,  and 
carried  it  themselves  to  his  residence.  For 
71 -year-old  Tomas  Berreta  had  been  one 
of  the  most  popular  public  figures  in 
Uruguay. 

In  one  of  his  last  addresses,  he  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  vital  urge  of  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  social  system  which,  developing  in 
a  climate  of  freedom,  impels  the  citizen, 
no  matter  what  his  station  in  life,  to  higher 
and  higher  standards  of  living. 

The  Uruguayan  Congress  decreed  na¬ 
tional  mourning  and  most  of  the  usual  Sun¬ 
day  activities  were  suspended  in  memory  of 
the  President  who  had  taken  office  only  five 
months  before.  A  state  funeral  took  place 
on  August  4.  Burial,  according  to  Dr. 
Berrcta’s  last  wish,  was  in  his  birthplace, 
near  Villa  La  Paz  in  the  Department  cf 
Canelones. 

The  recent  Inter-American  Conference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace 
and  Security  in  Brazil  paid  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Ber¬ 
reta,  saying  of  the  latter  that  he  “sym- 
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bolized  a  faithful  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  the  River  Plate,  devoted  to  democracy 
and  defender  of  its  principles.” 

Vice-President  Luis  Batlle  Berres,  who 
had  already  assumed  the  duties  of  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  finish  out  the  four-year  term. 
Congress  will  elect  two  Vice-Presidents, 
one  of  whom  would  succeed  Senor  Batlle 
Berres  in  the  event  of  his  resignation  or 
death. 

President  Batlle  Berres  will  continue  the 
same  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  includ¬ 
ing  clo.se  friendship  with  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Berreta  made  a  visit  to  this  country 
in  February  of  this  year.  (See  Buli.etin. 
July  1947,  p.  377.) 


} 


Guillermo  Enciso 


Representative  of  Paraguay  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 


On  July  2,  1947,  Dr.  Guillermo  Enciso 
presented  to  President  Truman  his  cre¬ 
dentials  as  Ambassador  from  Paraguay  to 
the  United  States.  Replacing  Dr.  Juan 
B.  Ayala,  who  had  served  since  July  of  last 
year.  Dr.  Encbo  also  represents  his  country 
on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

The  new  Paraguayan  Ambassador  is  a 
distinguished  writer,  lawyer,  and  educator. 
Born  in  Ypane,  near,  Asuncion,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1899,  he  is  the  son  of  Guillermo 
Enciso,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1864-70, 
and  of  Maria  Ines  Velloso  de  Enciso. 
After  receiving  his  primary  and  secondary 
schooling  in  the  capital.  Dr.  Enciso  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Madrid,  Spain, 
where  he  graduated  in  law  and  social 
science.  He  studied  too  in  the  School  of 
Philosophy  there,  later  turning  to  the 
study  of  psychology. 

For  the  past  eighteen  years  Dr.  Enciso 
has  lieen  a  member  of  the  psychology 
department  in  the  Asuncion  Normal 
School  for  Men.  From  1932  to  1934  he 
was  also  an  administrative  official  in  the 
Chaco  War  and  then  Director  General  of 
Schools  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  posts  he  held  until 
1936.  From  July  1946  until  the  time  of 
his  appointment  as  Ambassador,  he  was  a 
memljer  of  President  Higinio  Morinigo’s 
cabinet — as  Minister  of  Education  until 
January  1947,  then  as  Minister  of  Econ¬ 
omy. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Enciso  has  had  a  long 
and  active  journalistic  career.  He  was 
editor  of  the  magazine  Guarania  in  1936 


and  of  Cultura  from  1943  to  1947.  In 
1937-38  and  1939-40  he  was  editor  of 
the  daily  Patria,  an  organ  of  the  National 
Republican  Party  which  was  closed  by  the 
then  government  in  1937  and  again  in 
1940.  In  addition  he  has  written  mono¬ 
graphs  and  essays  on  social  psychology  and 
politics,  and  has  drafted  an  organic  charter 
of  primary  education. 

Dr.  Enciso  has  also  been  active  in  poli¬ 
tics.  In  1936  he  joined  the  National  Re¬ 
publican  Association  (the  Colorado  Party) 
and  has  been  a  member  of  its  executive 
board  since  1938.  Several  times  from  1936 
to  1941  he  was  deported  or  imprisoned  for 
his  newspaper  and  political  activities.  But 
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since  July  1946  he  has  collaborated  as  a 
representative  of  his  party  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  General  Morinigo  under  a  broad 
program. 

Dr.  Enciso  married  Isabel  Planas;  they 


have  six  children,  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  He  made  his  first  trip  to 
Washington  in  1944,  when  he  visited  the 
United  States  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Department  of  State. 


William  Dawson 

United  States  Representative  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 


The  Secretary  of  State  announced  the 
appointment  effective  August  11,  1947  of 
the  Honorable  William  Dawson  as  Special 
Representative  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador,  on  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Mr.  Dawson,  who  succeeds  the  Honorable 
Spruille  Braden  in  this  capacity,  has  spent 
twenty  years  in  Spanish  America  and  is 
well  known  for  his  comprehensive  Pan 
American  outlook. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Dawson  marks 
a  new  development  in  this  Government’s 
representation  on  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Union,  in  that  he  will  be  the  first 
official  to  assume  this  post  as  a  full-time 
responsibility.  Until  November  1945,  the 
United  States  was  represented  on  the 
Board  by  th^  Secretary  of  State.  There¬ 
after  it  was  represented  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  American  Republics 
Affairs.  The  appointment  now  of  an  ad 
hoc  representative  with  the  rank  of  Am¬ 
bassador  is  in  accordance  with  conclusions 
reached  by  the  In  ter- American  Conference 
on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1945. 

While  the  Governments  of  the  American 
republics  have  not  considered  the  ap- 


Harris  and  Ewtai 


pointment  of  ad  hoc  representatives  manda¬ 
tory,  the  Department  of  State  believed  the 
appointment  advisable  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  policy  of  actively  sup¬ 
porting  the  Inter-American  System  and 
contributing  constructively  to  its  develop- 
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merit,  and  in  view  of  the  constantly  enlarg¬ 
ing  scope  of  inter-American  cooperation. 

It  was  nearly  forty  years  ago  that  Mr. 
Dawson  began  the  distinguished  eareer 
from  which  he  has  garnered  the  rich  ex¬ 
perience  fitting  him  so  admirably  for  his 
present  position.  He  entered  the  Consular 
Service  in  March  1908,  serving  succes¬ 
sively  as  Vice  Consul  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Barcelona,  and  Frankfurt  am  Main  and 
as  Consul  at  Rosario,  Montevideo,  Danzig, 
and  Munich.  Then  he  became  inspector 
of  consular  offices  in  South  and  Central 
America  (1922-24).  In  October  1924  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel 
and  Chief  Instructor  of  the  Foreign  Service 
School.  After  being  Consul  General  at 
Mexico  for  almost  two  years,  he  went  in 
May  1930  to  Ecuador  as  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  At 
the  end  of  1934  he  was  transferred  to 
Colombia  in  the  same  capacity,  and  about 
three  years  later  to  Uruguay.  He  was 
appointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Panama  in  March 
1939,  and  in  February  1941  he  returned  to 
Uruguay,  likewise  as  Ambassador.  After 


leaving  this  post  in  August  1 946,  he  retired 
from  the  Foreign  Service  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Dawson,  who  acted  as  a  political 
adviser  on  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  recent  Inter-American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace 
and  Security,  has  taken  part  in  other 
important  deliberations,  for  he  was  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  American  delegation  of  the 
Second  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  at 
Habana  in  1940,  and  Political  Adviser  to 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  First 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  December  1946,  and 
to  the  Special  Session  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  on  Palestine  in  April  1947. 

He  also  served  as  special  representative 
of  the  President  with  rank  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  President  of  Peru, 
December  1939,  and  of  the  President  of 
Ecuador,  September  1940. 

Mr.  Dawson  was  born  at  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  on  August  11,  1885.  He 
received  his  B.  A.  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  1906  and  attended  the  Ecole 
Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques  two  years. 


See  All  of  Panama 


AGNES  WILCOX  TRAPNELL 
Chief  of  Tourist  Section,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Industry 


Ever  since  its  discovery  in  1502,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  has  Ijeckoncd  to  the 
adventurous.  Men  of  all  races  and  tongues 
have  met  and  mingled  here  to  create  one 
of  the  world’s  most  cosmopolitan  nations. 

The  modern  visitor  will  find  it  a  place 
well  worth  seeing,  for  Panama  is  a  strange 
land  of  contrasts  where  lovely  national 
costumes  and  dances,  fine  climate,  and 
exotic  scenery  arc  to  lie  found  as  a  back¬ 
drop  for  a  fantastically  busy  commercial 
life.  Really  to  know  the  Isthmus,  the 
traveler  must  become  acquainted  with 
two  separate  entities:  The  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

The  Panama  Canal  Zone  is  a  strip  of 
territory  stretching  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea  on  the  north  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  south  and  bisecting  the  Republic 
of  Panama  into  roughly  equal  sections. 


In  width,  the  Canal  Zone  extends  five 
miles  from  either  bank  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  is  leased  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the  express 
purjxjse  of  the  maintenance,  operation, 
and  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
Zone  is  sovereign  territory  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  but  is  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Here  Uncle  Sam  is  “the  butcher,  the 
baker,  and  candlestick-maker”  as  well  as 
the  employer  of  every  one.  For  under  the 
treaty  existing  Ijetween  Panama  and  the 
United  States,  no  one  may  work,  live,  or 
buy  in  the  Canal  Zone  unless  he  is  em¬ 
ployed  directly  or  indirectly  by  Uncle 
Sam. 

The  tourist  from  the  United  States  will 
find  the  Canal  Zone  a  source  of  pride  and 
of  interest,  for  here  man’s  intelligence  and 
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diligence  have  triumphed  over  great 
obstacles  to  create  in  this  narrow  strip 
of  territory  one  of  the  world’s  engineering 
miracles,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
ffficient  and  best  sanitated  areas  in  the 
tropics. 

However,  such  a  visitor  will  probably 
find  the  Republic  of  Panama  more 
interestingly  “foreign.”  In  this  youngest 
of  American  republics,  modern  commercial 
life  flourishes  but  has  a  decidedly  Latin 
flavor.  There  is  time  out  for  holidays  and 
fiestas,  for  dancing  and  for  song.  Carni¬ 
val's  King  Momo  and  his  beautiful  queen 
rule  over  the  nation  for  four  wildly  happy 
days  each  year.  They  are  followed  by 
Holy  W'^eek  candlelight  processions  and  by 
the  Devil  Dance,  performed  by  dancers 
wearing  wild  animals’  heads  and  bells  for 
tails  who  pass  through  their  villages  on  the 
Saturday  of  Holy  Week  to  cleanse  the 
houses  of  evil  spirits  for  the  coming  year. 
The  same  day  there  is  the  ceremony  of 


“the  hanging  of  Judas”  when  his  effigy  is 
burned  after  his  will  has  been  read.  In 
this  last  testament  the  town’s  scandals  are 
aired  for  all  to  take  warning.  Usually 
written  by  the  town’s  mayor  or  scholar, 
the  will  has  a  most  salutary  effect  on  all 
misdemeanants. 

Next  on  the  calendar  are  salutes  to  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  to  France’s  Bastille 
Day.  November  3  brings  Panama’s  own 
Independence  Day,  closely  followed  by 
another  patriotic  holiday.  There’s  the 
founding  of  Panama  City  to  be  celebrated 
just  after  the  nation  finishes  with  the 
traditional  gaiety  of  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s.  In  between,  each  village,  town, 
and  city  honors  its  saint’s  day.  So 
Panama's  people  enjoy  life  although  they 
engage  in  serious  work  and  commercial 
activity  which  keep  the  country  in  the 
position  of  a  commercial  crossroads. 

I'here  are  five  distinct  regions  of  tourist 
interest.  Each  offers  something  worth 


PANAMA’S  “GOLD  AL  I  AR” 

I'hc  wealth  of  the  New  World  was  freely  used 
in  the  service  of  religion,  and  many  altars, 
carved  by  Spanish  craftsmen  or  their  Indian 
pupils,  were  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  One  of 
these  is  the  famous  altar  now  in  the  church  of 
San  Jos6,  Panama  City.  Columbus  himself 
found  gold  in  Panama  when  he  explored  it  on 
his  fourth  voyage  in  1502.  Later  the  treasure 
from  P<TU  was  brought  up  the  Pacific  coast 
and  transported  across  the  isthmus  to  Porto- 
1h-1o  for  shipment  to  .Spain.  When  Old 
Panama  was  sacked  in  1671  by  the  English 
buccaneer  Henry  Morgan,  the  p<‘ople  knew 
of  his  coming  in  time  to  whitewash  this  altar 
and  he  sought  it  in  vain. 


A  HOLY-WEEK  PROCESSION 

C'hildren  dressed  like  angels  and  young  girls 
carrying  candles  lead  the  way  through  village 
streets. 
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SOME  PANAMANIAN  CUSTOMS 

Above:  The  devik  and  their  dance  add  a  grotesque  note  to  Holy- 
Week  celebrations.  Left:  .\  country  couple,  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  see  a  fiesta.  Below:  Panamanian  girls  wear  for  festival  days 
one  of  the  most  attractive  national  costumes  in  the  world.  The  dress 
is  white,  with  colored  embroidery.  The  necklace  and  hair  ornaments 


are  gold. 


( 
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Panama  National  Touriat  Coniminiaa 

WOOD  CARVINGS  FROM  THE  ANCIENT  C;HURCH  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  DE  \  ERAGU.\S 


while  and  something  distinct  from  the 
others.  All  of  them  should  be  seen  by  the 
visitor  who  wants  to  know  Panama. 

Region  No.  1  comprises  the  two  ter¬ 
minal  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  This  is  the  region 
most  commonly  seen  by  the  visitor  with 
limited  time.  Things  to  be  visited  are 
primarily  the  Canal  in  operation,  the 
beautifully  landscaped  gardens  of  the 
Canal  Zone  towns  of  Ancon  and  Balboa, 
the  ruins  of  Old  Panama,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  pirate  Henry  Morgan  in 
1671,  and  present-day  Panama  City, 
steeped  in  tradition  and  rich  in  historical 
landmarks  dating  from  its  founding  in 
1673.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Boyd- 
Roosevelt  Highway  across  the  Isthmus,  the 
one-day  trip  can  be  made  by  rail-launch 
transportation  in  one  direction  and  by 
automobile  in  the  other.  And  last  but  by 


no  means  least  comes  the  opportunity  to 
shop  in  Panama  City’s  and  Colon’s  bazaan 
of  all  nations.  Here  the  traveler  will 
find  the  world’s  Ijcst  products  assembled 
for  his  inspection. 

To  visit  Region  No.  2,  one  must  be 
willing  to  fly  or  to  go  by  launch  along  the 
coast.  This  region  embraces  the  entire 
Caribbean  coastline  and  includes  the 
lovely  San  Bias  Islands.  Although  these 
islands  are  only  89  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Indi¬ 
ans  who  make  their  homes  on  alx>ut  35  of 
the  365  islets  are  centuries  away  from 
modern  civilization.  The  turquoise  water, 
white  coral  islands,  and  graceful  palms 
provide  scenery  which  might  lx*  a  Holly- 
wtxxl  dream.  The  friendly  Indians  wear 
gold  rings  in  their  noses,  dress  in  bright 
red,  green,  yellow,  and  blue  costumes, 
paint  black  lines  to  make  their  noses  seem 
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longer,  and  bind  their  arms  and  legs  with 
strings  of  beads  to  keep  them  thin. 

For  those  interested  in  historical  things, 
Region  No.  2  offers  the  town  of  Portobelo. 
Named  “Beautiful  Harbor”  by  Columbus, 
Portobelo  was  once  the  Spaniards’  greatest 
market  town  and  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  fiercest  pirate  attacks  on  Panama. 
The  ruins  of  the  five  great  forts  which  once 
guarded  the  town  may  still  be  seen,  as 
well  as  traces  of  the  stone-paved  “King’s 
Highway”  which  led  across  the  Isthmus. 

With  a  little  more  time  travelers  may 
fish  in  the  Ijeautiful  bay  of  Bocas  del  Toro 
to  the  west  of  Colon.  Those  interested  in 
new  products  will  do  well  to  arrange  a 
visit  to  the  United  Fruit  Co.’s  great  abaca 
(Manila  hemp)  plantations  and  processing 
plant  at  Changuinola. 

Region  No.  3  of  tourist  interest  embraces 
the  central  provinces  and  is  easily  reached 
by  automobile  over  the  National  Highway 
or  by  local  air  services.  This  is  the  land  of 
Panama’s  handicrafts,  of  miles  of  white 
sand  l)eaches,  of  simple  peasants  and 


cattlemen,  of  village  festivals.  This  area, 
the  portion  of  the  Isthmus  first  settled  by 
white  men,  is  rich  in  legends.  San  Carlos 
is  reported  to  have  once  been  saved  from 
invasion  by  its  patron  saint  and  an  army 
of  birds;  Ocu  is  known  as  the  town  the 
Saint  moved;  it  was  at  San  Francisco 
de  Veraguas  that  the  simple  monks  strove 
to  preach  equality  of  all  races  through  the 
wood  carvings  decorating  their  16th- 
century  church.  In  Nata  of  the  Knights 
one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  still  in  use  may  be  visited; 
Chitre  is  famous  for  its  leather  crafts. 
Los  Santos,  noted  for  its  devil  dancers,  is 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  impressive  of 
the  Holy  Week  processions,  in  which  the 
town’s  little  girls,  dressed  in  pink  and  blue 
angels’  costumes,  ride  on  floats  escorted  by 
the  prettiest  maidens  in  white  carrying 
candles.  Watch  closely,  because  the  village 
engagements  are  announced  by  a  simple 
expedient:  girl’s  candle  blows  out,  serious 
suitor  immediately  lights  it.  And  who 
can  say  that  the  wind  is  not  sometimes 
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Pmnftma  National  Tourist  CommiaaMFn 


BLACK  MARLIN 

Dccp-sca  fishermen  find  the  vicinity  of  the  Pearl 
Islands  one  of  the  world's  best  fishing  grounds. 

a.ssistcd  by  those  demure-looking  maidens? 

Region  No.  4,  on  the  Pacific  side,  is  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  go  farther  afield, 
who  like  Ijeaches  and  islands,  deep-sea 
fishing,  and  primitive  Indians  in  the  deep¬ 
est  jungle.  Here  one  goes  by  lx)at  or  on 
foot  through  the  wild-rubber,  mahogany, 
and  balsa-wtxjd  forests.  Little  is  really 
known  of  the  Chtxro  Indians,  who  wear 
sarongs  and  lx*ad  girdles,  paint  their  bodies 
in  intricate  geometrical  designs  (the  wife’s 
always  matches  the  husband’s  and  only 
chiefs  may  use  triangles),  and  build  great 
flat-lx)ttomed  canoes  called  piraguas  ca\)ah\c 
of  carrying  thirty  or  forty  persons. 

Deep-sea  fishermen  will  find  the  vicinity 
f)f  the  Pearl  Islands  one  of  the  world’s  best 


fishing  grounds.  Here  Pacific  sailfish, 
giant  wahoo,  and  record  black  marlin  are 
plentiful  from  May  through  November. 
Fishing  has  not  yet  been  much  com¬ 
mercialized  in  Panama  and  it  is  still  diffi- 
cult  to  rent  launches.  However,  several 
local  businessmen  are  considering  investing 
in  equipment  similar  to  that  used  in 
Florida. 

Have  you  always  yearned  to  live  right 
on  a  l)eautiful  bathing  Ijeach?  To  fish 
from  native  Ixiats?  To  collect  coral  and 
shells?  To  explore  a  quaint  native  village? 
Taboga,  Island  of  Flow'ers,  12  miles  from 
Panama  City  and  a  p>opular  resort  since 
the  16th  century,  is  the  answer.  There  is 
a  new’  hotel — Paraiso  la  Restinga — owned 
by  the  Panama  National  Tourist  Com¬ 
mission  and  managed  by  “Tillie,”  who  has 
l)een  hostess  at  Talx)ga  for  many  years. 
There  is  launch  service  twice  daily  to  and 
from  Ballxia  and  hotel  rates  are  moderate. 

Chiriqui,  the  western  province  border¬ 
ing  Costa  Rica,  is  Region  No.  5.  It  should 
not  l>e  neglected  by  the  traveller.  Here 
headquarters  may  l)e  made  at  the  new  and 
luxurious  Hotel  Nacional  at  David.  Owned 
by  the  Panamanian  government,  this 
hotel  is  managed  by  the  American  Hotels 
Corporation  and  is  considered  one  of 
Central  America’s  finest.  David  is  the 
center  of  a  rich  agricultural  area  where 
sugar  cane,  bananas,  rice,  and  potatoes 
form  the  principal  sea-level  crops,  while 
oranges,  limes,  pineapples,  coffee,  and  all 
kinds  of  flowers  are  grown  on  the  steep 
sides  of  11,000-foot  Volcan  Baru.  Here 
are  great  cattle  ranches,  tumbling  trout 
streams,  fine  hunting,  and  unijelievably 
Ijeautiful  mountain  scenery. 

Yes,  Panama  is  really  a  land  of  contrasts. 
In  this  relatively  small  area  you  can  find 
things  you  would  otherwise  have  to  travel 
many  miles  to  see.  It  is  a  country  well 
worth  your  acquaintance  and  a  friendly 
place  where  you  are  always  welcome. 


I 


Koto  Klor^ 

IHE  MAIN  SQUARE  AND  CAIHEDRAI,,  I'EGUCIGALPA 
'I'hf  colonial  cathedral  is  now  companioned  by  many  buildings  of  modern  style. 
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The  Cultural  Front  in  Honduras 

JAMES  H.  WEBB,  JR. 

Former  Public  AJfairs  Officer  oj  the  American  Fmbassf  in  Tegucigalpa 


People  in  New  Orleans  were  surprised 
last  November  when  six  tons  of  Honduran 
culture-  plus  a  violinist — were  unloaded 
from  a  steamer  for  an  eight-day  exhibition 
in  the  city’s  International  House.  They 
hadn’t  been  thinking  of  Honduras  in  just 
that  way.  It  was  still  considered — when 
at  all — in  terms  of  bananas,  of  which  in¬ 
deed  it  prcxluces  plenty,  and  of  revolu¬ 
tions,  which  in  fact  it  has  not  had  in  some 
fifteen  years. 

The  exhibit  was  presented  by  a  Hon¬ 
duran  cultural  mission  which  had  come  to 
New  Orleans  at  the  invitation  of  Mayor 
DeLesseps  S.  Morrison,  a  Latin  American 
enthusiast.  Covering  floor  space  which 


according  to  pictures  must  have  been 
measured  in  acres,  it  represented  a  fair 
cross  section  of  cultural  activity  in  Hon¬ 
duras.  Among  other  manifestations,  it 
included  those  archeological  specimens 
that  could  be  readily  transported,  colonial 
and  contemporary  paintings,  ancient  and 
modern  ceramics,  and  books  and  maga¬ 
zines — plus  the  violinist. 

Those  who  accompanied  the  exhibit 
estimate  that  some  50,000  persons  saw  it. 
Whatever  the  number,  the  pity  is  that  it 
was  not  multiplied  by  a  thousand,  that  it 
did  not  remain  in  the  United  States  one 
or  two  or  five  years.  For  this  is  exactly 
the  sort  of  activity  needed  to  foment  the 


\ 
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FRESCO  ON  A  MAYAN  THEME  BY  LOPEZ  RODEZNO 
Arturo  L6p)cz  Rodezno,  Director  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  is  an  accomplished  artist. 


typ>e  of  inter-American  understanding  we 
have  been  talking  about  for  a  long  time. 

But  Honduras,  a  solvent  yet  not  a  rich 
nation,  simply  cannot  think  in  terms  of  the 
expenses  a  tour  of  that  kind  would  in¬ 
volve.  Suggestions  by  appreciative  ob¬ 
servers  that  the  cultural  mission  proceed 
to  other  United  States  cities  were  not 
accompanied  by  checks  to  cover  expenses, 
and  no  angel  stepped  in  to  fill  the  gap. 
Therefore  a  return  to  Honduras  w'as  the 
only  fxjssible  conclusion. 

Nevertheless,  the  mission  left  its  mark. 
It  demonstrated  again  that  Honduras,  if 
not  quite  at  the  relative  altitude  on  the 
ladder  of  Western  culture  reached  by  its 
ancestor,  the  Mayan  civilization,  is  making 
its  own  definite  and  individual  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  intellectual  pattern  of  twentieth- 
century  America. 


Fine  arts 

Appropriately,  the  cultural  mission  was 
headed  by  .Arturo  L6pez  Rodezno,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Tegucigalpa’s  National  School  of 
Fine  .Arts  and  the  Republic’s  leading 
graphic  artist.  Thirty-seven  of  his  paint¬ 
ings,  pencil  and  pen-and-ink  drawings, 
decorated  tiles,  and  other  creations  com¬ 
posed  an  important  part  of  the  exhibit. 

In  no  field  is  pre.sent-day  Honduran 
cultural  activity  more  pronounced  than 
in  the  graphic  arts.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  establishment  of  the  National  School 
of  Fine  Arts  in  1940  and  to  its  outstanding 
direction  under  Lopez  Rodezno,  who  com¬ 
bines  admirably  the  esthetic  and  the  prac¬ 
tical.  He  is  president  of  the  Tegucigalpa 
Rotary  Club,  in  which  the  notion  of  the 
cultural  mission  was  born.  Paris-trained, 
I..6pez  Rodezno  is  intensely  New  World  in 
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expression,  and  is  grouped  more  readily 
with  Rivera  and  Orozco  than  with  modern 
Europeans.  The  themes  of  his  finest  pro¬ 
ductions — mural  paintings  in  the  School 
and  in  the  Duncan  Mayan  Tavern  in 
Tegucigalpa — are  Mayan. 

To  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts 
come  each  year  approximately  seventy 
Honduran  youngsters  and  a  few  from 
neighboring  Central  American  republics. 
All  social  classes  are  represented;  some  of 
the  School’s  best  work  is  produced  by 
students  from  poor  homes.  Occasionally 
United  States  citizens,  principally  the 
wives  of  diplomatic  or  commercial  repre¬ 
sentatives  stationed  in  the  capital,  also 
attend.  No  tuition  is  charged  and  no 
scholastic  regimentation  is  imposed. 

Lopez  Rodezno  himself  directs  the 
School’s  painting  courses.  He  is  assisted 
by  Maximiliano  Euceda,  another  con¬ 
temporary  Honduran  painter  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  Samuel  Salgado  directs  the  sculp¬ 
ture  classes.  To  indicate  that  art  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Honduras  transcends  provincial¬ 
ism,  it  appears  appropriate  to  add  that 
the  two  latter  artists  were  also  trained  in 
Europe — in  Madrid  and  Rome,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Other  departments  offer  instruction  in 
wood-carving  and  ceramics,  and  produce 
work  of  a  high  order.  .After  viewing  the 
pottery  on  display  at  the  New  Orleans 
exhibit,  a  Kansas  City  banker  offered  to 
contract  for  the  entire  ceramics  production 
of  Honduras. 

This  is  one  phase  of  the  school’s  work  in 
which  the  United  States  is  making  a 
contribution.  Instruction  in  ceramics  is 
being  given  in  the  1947-1948  school  year 
by  J.  J.  Marek,  a  teacher,  consultant,  and 
technician  originaily  from  C'zechoslovakia 
but  now  a  United  States  citizen,  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Indiana.  He  was 
preceded  in  1945-46  by  Kenneth  Smith, 
borrowed  from  the  faculty  of  Newcomb 


College  in  New  Orleans.  These  men  were 
sent  on  State  Department  grants,  with  the 
Honduran  Government  contributing  ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  their  salaries  and  e.x- 
penses.  In  view  of  the  country’s  limited 
resources  and  the  visitor’s  higher  compen¬ 
sation  compared  to  that  given  locally 
employed  instructors,  the  Honduran  con¬ 
tribution  is  proportionately  much  greater. 

Though  architecture  is  not  taught  in 
Honduras,  that  lack  has  not  prevented  the 
infiltration  of  modernism  in  the  country’s 
present  building  boom.  A  purist,  noting 
the  colonial  charm  of  quaint  Tegucigalpa, 
which  is  sometimes  compared  to  Ta.\co 
in  Mexico,  might  regret  this.  But  since 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  campaign  to 
preserve  the  capital  as  a  national  monu¬ 
ment,  one  can  be  thankful  that  for  the 
most  part  modern  construction  here  is 
lx»th  tasteful  and  practical.  The  incon- 
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P.MNriNG  ON  TILES 

Tropical  semes  arc  often  used  by  L6pez  Rodezno 
in  his  painting  or  drawings. 
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gruity  of  Streamlined  commercial  and 
residential  buildings  a  stone’s  throw  from 
such  colonial  treasures  as  Tegucigalpa’s 
cathedral  must  be  accepted  as  an 
inevitable. 

Landscape  architecture,  too,  has  under¬ 
gone  a  renaissance  in  recent  years.  Nota¬ 
ble  examples  are  Concordia  Park  in 
Tegucigalpa  and  the  United  Nations  Park 
on  imjxjsing  Picacho,  a  mountain  over¬ 
looking  the  capital  from  a  thousand  feet 
above.  The  design  of  lx)th  parks,  the 
work  of  the  Mexican  landscape  architect 
Augusto  Morales  y  Sanchez,  is  based  on 
Mayan  motifs.  Cxmcordia  contains  small- 
scale  reproductions  of  some  of  the  C.opan 
ruins.  Picacho,  which  includes  picnic 
grounds  complete  with  baseball  diamond, 
barbecue  pits,  and  amphitheater,  presents 
an  admirable  fusion  of  the  useful  with  the 
beautiful. 

Music 

Now  a  word  alx)ut  the  violinist.  Hum¬ 
berto  Cano  came  pretty  close  to  being 
Honduras’  man-of-the-year  in  1946.  He 


returned  in  March  after  some  twenty 
years’  residence  in  Europie  (his  long 
voluntary  exile  forgiven  through  general 
appreciation  of  the  lack  of  fertile  musical 
soil  in  Honduras),  and  was  elevated  to  the 
position  of  the  nation’s  favorite  wandering 
boy.  “Boy,”  incidentally,  isn’t  verj'  in¬ 
accurate;  he  is  still  under  forty.  After  a 
series  of  concerts,  press  and  public,  with 
not  exactly  objective  criticism,  reached 
the  garment-kissing  stage.  Cano,  a  sin¬ 
cere,  modest,  hard-working  musician  with 
a  pronounced  although  as  yet  improperly 
evaluated  genius,  would  probably  have 
preferred  a  more  sober  reception,  includ¬ 
ing  a  constructive  suggestion  or  two. 

His  two  concerts  in  New  Orleans  were 
also  well  received.  But  most  encouraging 
to  Cano  was  the  enthusiasm,  in  private 
conversation,  of  some  of  the  city’s  musical 
leaders.  Wishing  to  continue  as  a  soloist, 
he  declined  an  invitation  to  join  the  New 
Orleans  symphony  orchestra  and  returned 
to  Honduras  to  commence  planning  future 
operations.  Remember  the  name,  Hum¬ 
berto  Cano;  you  might  be  seeing  it  again. 


c:er.\mics  from  i  he 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  excellent  Honduran  clay* 
are  put  to  ^(mkI  use  by  students. 
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HUMBERTO  CANO 

Honduran  violinist,  now  Cultural  Attach^  of  the 
Honduran  Embassy  in  Washington. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  kinder  to  leave  the 
discussion  of  Honduran  music  at  this  point. 
Besides  the  Cano  feast  there  is  only  famine. 
Yet  Cano’s  reception,  though  partly  in¬ 
spired  by  patriotism,  revealed  an  unsus¬ 
pected  general  interest  in  good  music, 
and  certain  quite  able  individuals  are 
busy  in  both  compo.sition  and  [performance. 
Ihcre  are  also  sporadic  eflbrts  to  organ¬ 
ize  musical  academies,  like  the  apparently 
sincere  yet  for  many  reasons  slow  move¬ 
ment  now  going  on  in  San  Pedro  Sula, 
the  nation’s  second  city.  But  the  sum 
total,  less  Cano,  of  positive  Honduran 
music  is  regrettably  low.  .\n  organized 
effort  is  badly  needed  to  coordinate  musi¬ 
cal  activities  and  enthusiasm,  to  attract 
traveling  artists,  and  to  encourage  and 


train  incipient  talent.  A  conservatory 
operated  along  the  lines  of  the  National 
School  of  Fine  Arts  is  probably  Honduras’ 
most  urgent  cultural  need  at  this  time. 

Anthropology  and  archeology 

Present-day  Honduran  activities  in  an¬ 
thropology  and  archeology  are  impressive 
and  encouraging.  So  many  things  hap¬ 
pened  in  those  fields  in  1946  that  one 
might  erroneously  conclude  that  progress 
Ipegan  at  that  time.  A  more  accurate 
date  would  be  1934,  when  the  Honduran 
Government  invited  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Washington  to  cooperate  in 
restoring  the  famous  and  extremely  im¬ 
pressive  ruins  at  Copan,  in  western 
Honduras. 

Work  under  this  agreement  has  con¬ 
tinued  steadily  except  for  about  three 
war  years  when  Gustav  Stromsvik,  the 
Norwegian  in  charge  of  the  restoration, 
excused  himself  to  serve  in  the  navy  of 
his  country’s  government-in-exile.  Other 
work  in  recent  years  includes  Mrs.  Doris 
Stone’s  studies  on  the  archeology  of  the 
North  Coast,  published  in  1943  by  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University 
as  a  standard  work  in  the  field. 

Those  are  some  of  the  slow,  steady,  un- 
sensational  but  permanently  important 
jobs  that  have  gone  on  in  recent  years. 
Here,  briefly  and  in  appro.ximately  chron¬ 
ological  order,  is  what  happened  in  1946: 

First,  the  Society  of  Anthropology  and 
.\rcheology  was  organized  in  Tegucigalpa 
by  enthusiasts  headed  by  Monsignor  Fe¬ 
derico  Lunardi,  Papal  Nuncio  in  Honduras 
and  a  vehement  amateur  in  those  fields. 

Second,  Governor  Gregorio  Sanabria  of 
the  Department  of  Comayagua  announced 
the  opening  of  his  archeological  museum — 
a  private  hobby — in  the  city  of  Coma¬ 
yagua,  capital  of  the  Department  and 
ancient  capital  of  the  Repulflic.  Although 
not  large,  the  museum  contains  a  sizable 
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A  MAYAN  STRUCTURE  AT  COPAN 


The  impressive  Mayan  ruins  at  Cop4n  arc  being  restored  by  the  Honduran  governnu-nt  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  C<arnegic  Institution  of  Washington. 


numfjer  of  interesting;  specimens  from  the 
valley  in  which  the  city  is  located. 

Third  came  the  nation’s  event  of  the 
year  in  any  field — the  First  C'-arihlx-an 
Archeological  Congress,  held  in  Honduras 
from  .August  1  to  11.  Sponsored  by  the 
Honduran  Government  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Columbian  Pan  American  Society 
of  Habana,  it  brought  to  Tegucigalpa 
fifty-seven  archeologists  and  anthropolo¬ 
gists  from  twelve  nations:  Argentina,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Ciosta  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  El  .Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Herljert  VV.  Krieger, 
.Smithsonian  Institute  ethnologist,  was  the 
American  representative. 

Fourth,  short  courses  in  archeology  anti 
anthropology  were  given  in  the  Central 
University  of  Honduras  by  Drs.  Cesar 
Li/ardi  Ramos  and  Paul  Kirchofl,  res|M-c- 
tively.  They  were  Mexican  delegfiles  to 
the  Archeological  Omgress,  who  returned 


at  the  invitation  of  the  Honduran  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Fifth,  Senor  Raul  Pavon  Abreu,  also  a 
Mexican,  made  a  pictorial  record  of  the 
inscriptions  at  Copan,  using  his  own  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  by  students  from  the 
National  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

While  1947  has  not  lieen  filled  with  so 
many  sensational  events,  interest  in  arche¬ 
ology  and  anthropology  has  not  lagged. 
Students  in  the  University  courses  were 
for  the  most  part  serious-minded,  well 
qualified  to  profit  by  the  training,  and 
eager  to  keep  intere.st  alive  in  their  daily 
contacts.  'Fhe  Society  of  Anthropology 
anti  -Archeology  not  only  continues  its  own 
meetings  but  also  sponsors  public  sessions 
in  the  National  I.ibrary  to  pass  along 
memiMTs’  studies  to  a  larger  group. 

Edmalion 

If  in  1946  the  big  cultural  news  in 
Honduras  was  the  .Archetilogical  Congress, 
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in  1947  it  promises  to  be  the  adoption  of 
a  new  Educational  Code,  the  first  change 
since  1923  in  the  basic  law  governing  public 
instruction.  I  say  “basic  law”  because  the 
1923  Code  has  been  revised  a  number  of 
times,  especially  in  recent  years.  The  new^ 
Code,  largely  the  personal  achievement  of 
Senor  Angel  G.  Hernandez,  Minister  of 
Education,  incorporates  reforms  already 
made  and  contemplates  new  ones. 

That  some  of  the  reforms  incorporated 
are  already  an  accomplished  fact  proves 
that  the  Code’s  idealistic  phraseology  is 
based  on  solid  ground.  One,  for  example, 
k  a  new  program  of  elementary  instruction, 
introduced  in  1943,  which  extends  the 
elementary  course  from  five  to  six  years. 
Pupils  who  began  school  then  and  by  now 
have  reached  their  fifth  year,  which 
traditionally  would  have  completed  their 
elementary  education,  have  still  another 
year  of  instruction  ahead  of  them  before 
becoming  the  first  graduates  under  the 
new  system. 

I  do  not  presume  cither  to  explain  or 
evaluate  the  content  of  the  new  program, 
but  from  my  own  fragmentary  conversa¬ 
tions  and  cla.s.sroom  glimpses,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  new  program  is  in  general 
sound  and  in  keeping  with  constructive, 
up-to-date  educational  principles.  It  was 
both  revealing  and  inspiring,  for  instance, 
to  watch  a  teacher’s  able  instruction  and 
the  avidity  with  which  her  youngsters 
absorlied  flash-card  reading  technique. 

The  new  Gode  insists  that  an  educa¬ 
tional  system  must  reflect  the  life  of  its 
time;  that  education  must  be  a  continuing, 
fver-changing  process  in  the  ever-changing 
course  of  history.  It  stresses  the  inevitable 
relationship  between  constructive  educa¬ 
tion  and  democratic  living,  and  makes 
this  effective  by  practical  instruction  with 
the  pur|)osc  of  fitting  the  child  into  his 
environment,  rather  than  by  stifling 
memorized  alistractions. 


In  fact,  the  Code  might  have  l^een  con¬ 
structed  from  notes  taken  in  the  education 
classes  of  a  United  States  university.  If 
the  ideals  expressed  are  not  immediately 
realized,  rememljer  that  there  is  a  lag 
Ijetween  the  sowing  of  educational  seed 
and  the  picking  of  the  fruit  in  our  own 
country  also.  Rememlier,  too,  that  Hon¬ 
duras  lacks  funds  for  buildings,  materials, 
and  teachers’  salaries.  The  buildings  and 
teaching  materials  reflect  this;  the  teach¬ 
ers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  consider¬ 
ably  higher  level  of  intelligence,  appear¬ 
ance,  and  general  preparation  than  their 
salaries  and  the  country’s  training  re¬ 
sources  would  suggest. 

Another  evidence  of  Honduran  interest 
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Courtwy  of  J»mM  H.  Webb,  Jr 

LEARNING  A  IRADE 

At  the  Penitentiary  effective  vocational  training  is  given  poor  boys,  whether  they  are  delinquent  or  not. 


in  education  Is  its  participation  in  the 
program  initiated  by  the  Inter-American 
Educational  Foundation  and  operated 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Hon¬ 
duran  and  United  States  Governments. 
Its  main  project  has  Ijeen  the  construction 
and  successful  ofieration  of  a  normal 
school  for  Ixiys  near  Tegucigalpa.  Though 
improved  crop  prrxluction  Is  an  important 
part  of  the  prr>gram,  its  main  purfxise  is 
to  produce  rural  teachers,  not  farmers. 
It  Is  hofxxl  that  the  Escuela  .Normal  Rural 
will  sf.t  a  pattern  for  similar  .sch«x>ls  in 
other  parts  of  Honduras.  Additional  In¬ 
ter-American  Pxiucational  Foundation 
projects  include  the  training  of  English 
teachers  through  .s<*minars  h«‘ld  in  the 
capital  in  1946  and  1947.  A  similar  insti¬ 
tute  for  primary  teachers  Unik  place  in 
.March  1947. 

When  plans  were  laid  to  establish  an 


inter-American  primary  school  in  Teguci¬ 
galpa  for  children  of  resident  United 
.States  and  Honduran  families,  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Education  immediately  offered  to 
provide  a  building.  I'he  offer  was  grate¬ 
fully  accepted.  Notwith-standing  the  com¬ 
plete  autonomy  given  its  American  prin¬ 
cipal,  the  school,  now  in  its  second  year, 
enjoys  full  oflicial  approval  and  is  cla.ssified 
as  an  experimental  .school  of  the  Honduran 
f  ioverntnent. 

.Space  limitations  prevent  more  than 
brief  mention  of  the  high  grade  manual 
arts  instnu  tion  in  Honduras  and  the 
National  Penitentiary’s  really  excejitional 
v(x:ational-rehabili(a(ion  |)rogram,  for  |xx»r 
Ixjys  as  well  as  for  delin(|uent.s.  Further 
study  also  is  reccjinmended  on  oHicial 
c(K»|X‘raiion  given  private  .s|x)n.sors  of 
education,  ranging  from  Gatholic  and 
I'nileslani  missions  to  the  United  Fruit 
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Company,  whose  E^uela  Agricola  Pan- 
americana  in  Honduras  may  have  started 
a  revolutionary  trend  not  only  in  inter- 
American  commercial  relations,  but  in  the 
social  progress  of  Latin  America  as  well. 

Other  cultural  activities 

In  other  ways  Honduras  has  indicated 
that  it  is  taking  a  new'  lease  on  its  cultural 
life. 

Intellectual  activities  in  the  National 
Library  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Anthropology  and  Archeology 
have  been  mentioned.  Another  well-at¬ 
tended  center  of  ideas  is  the  Honduras 
Institute  of  Inter- American  Culture  estab¬ 
lished  a  few  years  ago  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  with  the  cooperation  of  leading 
Honduran  citizens.  From  one  to  three 
lectures  by  leaders  in  Honduran  thought 
and  by  resident  or  visiting  Americans 
and  other  foreigners  are  held  here  each 
month. 


This  brings  up  again  the  point  of  Hon¬ 
duran-United  States  cooperation  in  cultural 
activities.  The  Honduran  Institute,  in 
common  with  similar  cultural  centers  es¬ 
tablished  in  nearly  all  of  the  other  Amer¬ 
ican  republics,  stimulates  interest  in  such 
cooperation  and  in  a  better  mutual  under¬ 
standing  by  Hondurans  and  Americans  of 
each  other’s  day-to-day  interests  and  man¬ 
ners  of  living.  As  an  indication  of  Hon¬ 
duran  interest  in  this  sort  of  thing,  it 
appears  worth  noting  that  the  300-pupil 
capacity  of  the  English  classes  is  filled 
and  that  the  Spanish  and  English  volumes 
in  the  library  have  contributed  toward  the 
goal  of  mutual  understanding.  The  In¬ 
stitute’s  younger  members  supplement 
their  studies  through  an  English  Club 
formed  by  themselves  and  respond  with 
enthusiasm  to  such  activities  as  commu¬ 
nity  sings  and  folk-dances,  featuring  Latin 
American  and  L’nited  States  songs  and 
dances,  Sunday  hikes  with  resident  gringos 
to  the  l)eautiful  hills  surrounding  Teguci- 
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galpa,  and  participation  in  the  activities 
of  a  dramatic  group  which  gives  plays  in 
Spanish  and  English. 

As  in  any  country,  microscopic  examina¬ 
tion  w'ould  reveal  imperfections  and  halt¬ 
ing  steps  in  the  Honduran  march  toward 


cultural  achievement.  But  it  appears  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  nation  is  contributing  at 
least  its  propiortionate  share,  and  possibly 
more,  to  the  general  American  cultural 
movement.  Banana  culture,  while  cer¬ 
tainly  important,  is  not  exclusive. 


A  PURE-BRED  FAMILY 

'I'hc  Esruela  .ARncola  Panamcricana,  established  by  the  United  Fruit 
C'ompany  in  Honduras,  teaches  many  Ixjys  the  importance  of  im¬ 
proving  stock. 


UlliiJ  I  1 .1. 


Summer  Study  in  Guatemala 

The  First  Summer  School  for  Foreigners  at  the 
University  of  San  Carlos 


MARGARET  KISER 

School  Secretary,  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 


On  Saturday,  July  5,  1947,  in  the  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated  patios  and  erstwhile  class¬ 
rooms  of  the  Faculty  of  Humanities,  the 
University  of  San  Carlos  in  Guatemala 
City  opened  its  first  summer  school  with 
official  ceremonies  and  a  festive  ball  at¬ 
tended  by  the  students  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  neighboring  Central 
American  countries,  as  well  as  by  Guate¬ 
malan  university  students  and  towns¬ 
people.  Brief  addresses  were  made  by  the 
President  of  Guatemala,  the  Rector  of  the 
University,  the  Director  of  the  Summer 


School,  and  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  formal  opening  followed  three  days 
of  registration,  class  assignments,  securing 
of  textbooks,  and  placement  of  students  in 
pensions,  hotels,  and  homes.  These  activ¬ 
ities  were  interspersed  with  sightseeing 
and  quick  trips  to  Antigua  and  other 
nearby  towns,  besides  the  invariable  tour¬ 
ist  shopping  for  the  hundred  students  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Those 
preliminary  three  days  also  included  ex¬ 
tensive  celebrations  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
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THE  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL,  GUATEMALA 
CITY 

The  pupils  gave  a  special 
Fourth-of-July  program  in 
honor  of  the  American  students 
at  the  summer  school. 


Photograph  by  Margaret  Ki 


Arturo  Torres-Rioseco,  whose  lectures 
were  always  crowded  and  whose  kindly 
manner  as  counselor  to  the  summer 
school  endeared  him  to  all  the  student 
group.  Dr.  Torres-Rioseco,  a  Chilean,  b 
on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  C.ali- 
fornia  at  Berkeley. 

A  more  representative  student  Ixxly 
could  scarcely  Ije  found  in  any  university 
summer  school  in  the  United  States. 
Teen-agers  from  Syracuse;  veterans  from 
Florida,  \’irginia,  Kentucky,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  California,  and  so  on,  enrolled  as 
undergraduates;  graduate  students  from 
St.  Ix>uis  and  the  Foreign  Trade  Institute 


with  special  observances  at  the  George 
Washington  elementary  school  for  girls, 
to  which  the  summer-school  visitors  were 
invited,  a  reception  at  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy,  and  a  dance  in  the  evening  at  the 
Guatemalan-American  Cultural  Institute. 

Notwithstanding  so  many  social  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  term,  it 
was  not  for  a  moment  forgotten  that  the 
keynote  of  the  summer  school  was  sound 
scholarship.  As  classes  got  under  way  on 
the  following  Monday,  there  was  great 
enthusiasm,  inspired  by  the  unusually  fine 
faculty  group  and  by  the  opportunity  for 
students  to  begin  learning  Spanish  or  to 
increase  their  facility  in  that  language,  at 
the  same  time  acquiring  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  Hispanic- 
American  life  and  culture. 

The  summer-school  director.  Dr.  Thomas 
B.  Irving,  who  accomplished  a  herculean 
task  in  planning  and  arranging  all  the 
details,  w’as  assisted  materially  by  Dr. 
Ixiuis  Nesbit  of  Syracuse  University;  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Parker  of  the  University  of 
Toronto;  and  by  Dr.  Nora  B.  Thompson 
of  Philadelphia,  who  enrolled  nearly  half 
the  student  group  and  conducted  a  seminar 
for  teachers  of  .Spanish.  Heading  a  group 
of  distinguished  visiting  professors  was  Dr. 
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at  I'hundcrbird  Field,  Arizona;  teachers 
of  all  grade  levels— kindergarten  to  col¬ 
lege  from  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Galveston, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  New  York;  house¬ 
wives  and  clubwomen;  ex-V\’acs,  college 
professors  from  Savannah  and  Emporia; 
a  Washington,  D.  C.,  business  girl;  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  specialist  learn¬ 
ing  Spanish  while  preparing  to  work  on 
the  1950  all-American  census;  a  missionary 
studying  advanced  Spanish  and  Quiche 
on  his  vacation  time;  and  many  others 
made  up  the  student  group. 

All  students  carried  a  pretty  heavy 
schedule,  and  it  was  possible  to  have  classes 


scattered  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  four  or  even  six  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  with  late  special  conversation 
groups.  Classes  were  conducted  entirely 
in  Spanish.  In  the  first  days  the  beginners 
were  somewhat  swamjied  by  four  hours 
with  four  different  teachers,  some  of  whom 
knew  no  English  at  all.  The  understand¬ 
ing  faculty  group  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
soon  arrangements  were  made  to  facilitate 
the  lieginners’  work. 

Plans  have  been  approved  to  offer  a 
Master  of  Arts  degree  (recognized  in  the 
Ibiited  States)  upon  completion  of  three 
summer  sessions  and  the  .submission  of  a 
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Summcr-schoul  students  had  an  opportunity  to  tour  the  Guatemalan  highlands. 
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PROFESSORS  AND  STU¬ 
DENTS  AT  ANTIGUA 

T'he  rich  Museum  of  Colonial 
Art  occupies  the  old  University 
of  San  Carlos  Borromeo, 
founded  in  1678. 
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thesis.  The  fields  of  concentration  will  l)e 
Central  American  studies,  Mayan  civili¬ 
zation,  and  Latin  American  literature.  A 
very  strong  beginning  has  been  made  by 
offering  in  the  first  summer  term  courses 
in  all  three  fields,  notably  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  economics,  by  Professor  Marco  An¬ 
tonio  Ramirez;  Mayan  civilization  and 
language,  under  Professors  Ricardo  C-as- 
taneda  Paganini  and  Flavio  Rodas;  Latin 
American  institutions,  by  Dr.  Torres- 
Rioscco;  and  several  survey  and  specialized 
courses  in  literature  by  Dr.  Torres-Rioseco, 
Dr.  Joaquin  Zaitegui,  Senora  Maria  de 
Sellares  (principal  of  the  Ontral  Normal 
Institute  of  Guatemala),  Professor  Fer¬ 
nando  de  Leon  Porras,  and  others. 

Without  lessening  the  emphasis  upon 
thoroughness  in  class  work,  the  summer 
sch<x)l  went  l)eyond  the  limits  of  the  class¬ 
room  walls,  tcxtlKKiks,  and  even  library 
shelves,  in  offering  a  great  variety  of 
cultural  and  .scKial  events  to  enrich  the 
exjjerience  of  the  summer-school  students. 
Weekly  informal  dances  in  the  [)atio  of  the 


university  building  with  marimba-band 
music  and  group  singing  were  enjoyed  in 
the  company  of  Guatemalan  students  at¬ 
tending  the  regular  university  session. 
An  average  of  two  evenings  a  week  was 
devoted  to  poetry  and  lectures  on  art. 
The  lecturers  included  the  writer  and 
authority  on  Guatemalan  arts  and  crafts, 
Mrs.  Lilly  de  Jongh  Oslxirne;  the  emi¬ 
nent  poet  Dr.  Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez; 
and  several  of  the  younger  generation  of 
Guatemalan  poets,  Raul  Leiva,  Fernando 
de  Leon  Porras,  and  others.  Students 
received  special  invitations  to  attend  con¬ 
certs  and  art  exhibits  and  to  participate 
in  the  activities  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  the  Guatemalan-American  Cul¬ 
tural  Institute. 

Even  in  the  regular  class  work,  the  pro¬ 
fessors  were  extremely  helpful  in  arranging 
to  take  groups  to  places  of  cultural  and 
historical  interest.  Among  the  teachers  in 
attendance,  there  was  a  desire  to  visit 
public  and  private  schtxrls,  the  Normal 
Institute  for  Girls,  and  day  nurseries. 
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On  the  purely  social  and  recreational 
side,  the  summer  school  students  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  guest  membership  in  the 
American  Club  and  the  Mayan  Country 
Club  throughout  their  stay.  The  Woman’s 
Club  invited  the  women  students  to  a 
beautiful  tea  at  the  new  Hotel  Victoria 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Nora  Thompson.  Week¬ 
end  trips  were  arranged  to  Lake  .Amatitlan 
and  Lake  Atitlan  and  to  the  highland 
cities.  Two  of  the  girls  enjoyed  swimming 
in  the  private  pool  at  the  home  where  they 
were  staying,  and  all  students  found  the 
gracious  hospitality  of  the  Guatemalans 
most  charming.  The  summer  school  itself 
was  host  to  the  entire  group  of  Americans 
and  Canadians,  as  well  as  to  several 
Guatemalan  students,  for  an  all-day  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Antigua,  Ciudad  Vieja,  coffee 
tineas,  and  other  places  of  interest;  a 
picnic  luncheon  was  served  at  San  Juan 
Bautista  overlooking  the  lovely  hillsides 
surrounding  Antigua.  On  this  occasion 
one  of  the  American  girls  was  dismayed  to 
tind  that  while  she  was  eating  a  particu¬ 
larly  drippy  piece  of  fruit  in  picnic 


fashion,  w'ithout  Ijenefit  of  knife  or  fork,  a 
Guatemalan  camera  enthusiast  had  set  up 
his  tripod  and  focused  his  camera  on  her. 

For  about  twenty-five  women  students 
the  six-weeks  summer  school  had  an 
additional  attraction  in  the  two-weeks  tour 
through  the  Guatemalan  highlands  before 
the  session  and  a  two-weeks  tour  to  other 
countries  in  Central  America  follow’ing  the 
close  of  the  session.  Both  were  conducted 
by  Dr.  Nora  Thompson. 

Summer  school  in  Guatemala  had  a  very 
penetrating  evaluation  in  the  decision  of  a 
young  college  instructor  who  holds  a 
master’s  degree  from  a  L’nited  States  uni¬ 
versity  and  has  had  a  year  of  study  in 
Chile.  She  has  now'  decided  that  she 
wishes  to  work  toward  the  special  degree 
given  by  the  University  of  San  Carlos. 
And  as  for  those  perhaps  less  scholarly  but 
no  less  enthusiastic,  the  only  boon  they 
might  ask  is  that  the  day  be  stretched  to 
include  more  hours  to  let  them  enjoy  to 
the  full  living  in  Guatemala  for  a  summer 
and  pursuing  the  summer  courses  at  San 
Carlos. 


mal 


A  picnic'  limclicon  v\’a.s  .served  at  .San  Jnan  Bautista  on  an  all-day 
excursion  to  .Nntiitua,  near-hy  coffc'c  tineas,  and  other  place's  of 
interc'st. 


Bolivia  Looks  Skyward 

GEORGE  M.  GALSTER 


How  would  you  like  to  step  out  of  an  air¬ 
plane  at  13,000  feet  without  a  parachute? 
You  can  expect  to  do  just  that  when  you 
arrive  by  air  at  Bolivia’s  mountain  capital. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  airport  at  La 
Paz  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world  .  ,  . 
higher  than  most  commercial  airliners  fly 
in  the  United  States.  The  runways  have 
to  Ije  extra  long  too  for  planes  to  land 
safely  in  this  rarefied  atmosphere.  Engi¬ 
neers  calculate  that  ground  runs  are 
lengthened  nearly  300  feet  for  every  1 ,000 
feet  increase  in  altitude.  Thus,  it  isn’t 
unusual  on  a  dusty  day  at  La  Paz  to  see  a 
plane  disappear  in  the  distance  before  it 
ever  leaves  the  ground. 

Such  terrain  makes  flying  difficult  in 
Bolivia.  Yet  these  same  towering  moun¬ 


tains  are  the  biggest  reason  why  aviation  is 
contributing  so  much  to  the  republic’s 
economic  development.  To  understand 
why  this  is  true,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
Bolivian  topography. 

The  whole  central  and  western  portion 
of  the  country  is  like  one  gigantic  table,  as 
flat  as  a  board  except  for  the  upward 
thrust  of  giant  mountain  peaks.  .  .  . 
Challacayo,  Mururata,  Illimani,  and 
Hampaturi.  Here  in  this  mineral-rich, 
food-scarce  altiplano  are  concentrated 
most  of  Bolivia’s  population  and  all  of  her 
industry.  Off  to  the  east,  however,  stretch 
the  fertile  plains  of  the  Bolivian  Chaco, 
rich  in  agricultural  wealth,  forest  products, 
and  oil,  potentially  a  perfect  complement 
for  the  other  section. 
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actually  be  decades  before  an  adequate 
road  system  is  completed  in  this  area. 
Meanwhile,  Bolivian  officials  believe  that 
air  transportation  can  play  an  immediate 
and  far-reaching  role  in  effecting  this 
unification. 

Generally  speaking,  the  blueprint  calls 
for  more  than  just  an  expansion  of  air 
services.  Bolivia,  as  a  nation,  must  become 
more  air-minded  not  only  to  utilize  avia¬ 
tion  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  but 
also  to  provide  sufficient  trained  personnel 
for  the  expanding  air  industry. 

Captain  German  Pol,  Chief  of  Civil 
Aviation,  made  this  clear  recently  when  he 
explained  the  government’s  new  three 
point  program;  (1)  reorganize  and  expand 
the  air  training  program,  (2)  promote 


C;OCHABAMBA 

AIRPORT 


But  this  is  where  the  difficulty  lies.  Lack 
of  adequate  ground  transportation  virtually 
isolates  these  regions  from  each  other. 
Until  now,  Bolivia  has  by-passed  this 
problem  by  importing  food  and  other  basic 
necessities.  These  have  been  paid  for  by 
exporting  vast  quantities  of  tin  and  other 
strategic  raw'  materials.  Now  that  the  war 
demand  has  ended  and  Malayan  tin  mines 
are  again  competing  in  world  markets,  the 
government  believes  it  is  high  time  to  tie 
these  geographical  divisions  together,  inte¬ 
grating  the  nation’s  economy. 

An  important  part  of  this  program  is  the 
construction  of  a  highway  connecting  the 
trade  centers  of  Cochabamba  and  Santa 
Cruz.  While  this  project  is  being  pushed 
along  w'ith  United  States  help,  it  will 
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AVIATION  TRAINING 

■^’oung  men  learning  the  work  of  ground  crews  at  the  school  of  the  National  Air  Forces  at  La  Paz. 


and  writing  are  taught.  In  the  second  and 
third  years,  class  work  is  supplemented  with 
shop  practice  in  all  the  various  aviation 
trades.  The  fourth  and  final  year  is 
devoted  to  specialization  according  to  the 
individual’s  choice.  Under  the  present 
system,  students  must  then  spend  four 
years  on  duty  with  the  air  force.  This 
period  will  he  shortened,  how'cver,  to 
provide  for  the  future  needs  of  commercial 
aviation.  There  is  always  a  long  list  of 
applicants  for  the  training  even  though 
students  earn  only  40^  j)er  week  in  addition 
to  regular  living  allowances.  A  division 
of  this  schtKjl  also  trains  personnel  for 
the  all-important  meteorological  .service. 
Only  the  most  promising  students  are 
chosen  for  this  instruction,  and  the  course 
includes  14  months  duty  at  weather  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country. 

In  an  effort  to  foster  private  Hying  in 
Bolivia,  the  air  force  is  loaning  planes  and 
instructors  to  the  new  aero  cluh  organiza- 


private  flying  through  aero  clubs,  and  (3) 
encourage  youthful  interest  in  model 
building. 

Since  there  are  no  private  aviation 
schools  in  Brjlivia,  all  air  training  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  government  through  the 
Ministry  of  National  Defence.  Under  the 
old  system,  air  force  pilots  were  given  nine 
months  primary  training  at  Santa  Cruz, 
were  commissioned,  and  then  .sent  to  the 
United  .States  to  complete  their  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  the  future,  basic  training  will  Ik* 
given  at  Cochabamba  and  advanced  at 
La  Paz.  In  this  way,  pilots  who  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  their 
country’s  geography  can  lx*  immediately 
released  to  the  airlines. 

The  air  force  ground  schtxjl  at  La  Paz  is 
alscj  lx*ing  enlarged  to  provide  neres.sary 
technicians.  'Phis  training  is  noteworthy 
since  it  is  o[x*n  to  students  t<Ki  jxxir  to 
attend  regular  schools.  During  the  first 
year,  such  elementary  subjects  as  reading 
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lions.  Few  of  these  groups  have  been  able 
to  purchase  their  planes  as  yet,  but  the 
club  at  La  Paz  was  fortunate  in  obtaining 
a  number  of  basic  trainers  from  surplus 
stocks  in  the  United  States. 

The  government  is  also  interested  in 
pushing  the  less  expensive  glider  clubs. 
Four  students  have  lieen  sent  to  Brazil  for 
preliminary  training,  and  a  numlier  of 
.\rgentine  and  American  glider  designs 
have  lx.‘en  selected  for  fabrication  by  the 
clul)s.  Air  force  shops  and  tools  will  Ite 
availalile  for  this  work. 

Bolivia's  younger  generation  hasn’t  lx*en 
forgotten  in  this  program.  For  them, 
model  aircraft  building  is  a  new  and 
exciting  sport.  A  cour.se  in  model  design 
was  recently  added  to  the  secondary  school 
curriculum  in  La  Paz,  and  it  was  greeted 
with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  The 
National  Sports  Committee  is  also  organiz¬ 
ing  model  clulis  throughout  the  country 
and  memiterships  already  exceed  100  in 
some  localities.  The  air  force  is  ctxjperat- 


ing  by  flying  in  balsa  wood  from  the  jungle 
distributing  pamphlets  and  magazines, 
and  furnishing  transportation  to  model 
contests.  A  national  meet  was  held  at 
Cochabamba  recently  and  a  large  crowd 
of  spectators  proclaimed  the  event  a  great 
success. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  le  done  with 
air  transport  even  under  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  officials  point  to  the  Corporacion 
Boliviano  de  Fomento.  This  organization, 
also  directing  construction  of  the  new 
highway,  has  leen  operating  a  handful  of 
cargo  planes  letween  the  highlands  and 
the  Chaco  region.  Loads  going  east 
have  consisted  of  refrigerators,  stoxes, 
rails,  and  even  road-building  machinery. 
On  the  return  flights,  fruit,  vegetables, 
grain,  and  fresh  meat  have  leen  carried. 
As  a  result  of  this  service,  new  slaughtering 
and  storage  houses  are  lieing  established 
adjacent  to  the  airpxarts  at  Reyes  and  other 
locations  so  that  steady  supplies  are  as¬ 
sured. 


AVI.VHON  INS  I  Rlic  i  ion 

This  Ki'oiip  of  yoiiiiK  men 
rrrrntly  foriiicsi  an  air  clnl) 
which  takes  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  of  instruction 
offered  hy  tlie  national  air 
force. 
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Bolivia's  pioneer  airline  Lloyd  Aereo 
Boliviano  (LAB)  has  also  been  expanding 
services  as  rapidly  as  new  airixjrts  are 
constructed.  .As  in  other  South  .American 
countries,  L'nited  .States  planes  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  forming  an  imjxjrtant  part  of 
the  picture 


In  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  ahead, 
Bolivians  firmly  believe  that  aviation 
will  open  the  dtxir  to  otherwise  inac¬ 
cessible  resources.  The  mountains  that 
have  stcx)d  so  long  in  the  path  of  progress 
and  national  unity  are  little  more  than 
bumpy  pavement  in  the  new  sky  road. 


Pan  American  Union  NOTES 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Public  sessions  of  the  Board 

At  the  mcetine;  of  the  Governint?  Board 
held  on  June  5,  1947,  the  following  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  regulations  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  was  adopted: 

The  sessions  of  the  GoverninR  Board  shall  be 
public.  .At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board  or  of  any  of  its  members,  a 
private  session  of  the  Board  may  be  called.  The 
proponent  shall  explain  the  reasons  justifying  his 
request  and  the  Governing  Board  shall  decide 
by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present  whether  or 
not  it  shall  accede  to  the  request. 

These  regulations  were  approved  by  the 
Board; 

1.  Permanent  cards  of  admission  to  the  sessions 
of  the  Board  will  be  issued  to  duly  accredited 
representatives  of  the  press,  including  the  press 
services,  daily  newspapers,  and  the  weekly  and 
periodical  press.  Press  tables  will  be  provided  for 
the  press  representatives  in  the  hall  in  which  the 
sessions  of  the  Board  are  held,  and  telephone 
facilities  will  Ik*  made  available  in  other  parts  of 
the  Pan  .American  building 

2.  PrTinanent  cards  of  admission  will  also  Ire 
issued  to  duly  accredited  representatives  r>f  news 
picture  services,  including  still  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  Berause  of  the  special  lighting  facilities 
that  must  be  provided,  permission  for  the  taking 
of  motion  pictures  will  lx-  subject  to  prior  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Director  General  in  consultation 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

3.  To  all  others  who  may  wish  to  attend,  special 
cards  of  admission  will  lx-  issued  for  each  session 
of  the  Board  at  which  a  large  attendance  may  be 
expected.  In  this  ca.se  ret|uests  shall  Ix'  made 
through  the  oflice  of  the  Director  General.  C:ards 
will  Ik*  issued  lirst  in  response  to  the  requests  of 
the  inemlx*rs  of  the  Governing  Board  and  there- 
*ftcr  to  the  general  public  to  the  nuinlx*r  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  capacity  of  the  hall  in  which  the 
sessions  of  the  Board  are  held 


Internal  reorganization  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 

On  July  21  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  approved  a  general 
plan  for  the  internal  reorganization  of  the 
Union  as  contained  in  the  report  of  a 
Special  Committee  of  the  Governing 
Board  which  based  its  studies  on  a  project 
submitted  by  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil, 
Dr.  Joao  Carlos  Muniz.  The  new  or¬ 
ganization  as  approved  by  the  Board 
distributes  the  activities  of  the  Union 
among  five  departments  as  follows: 

Department  of  International  Law  and  Organi¬ 
zation 

Department  of  Economic  and  .Social  .Affairs 
Department  of  Cultural  .Affairs 
Department  of  Information 
Department  of  .Administrative  Services 

The  pro|X)sed  method  of  reorganization 
varies  somewhat  from  the  traditional 
method  followed  in  such  cases.  The  Di¬ 
rector  General  requested  the  Committee, 
and  later  the  Board,  not  to  make  an  initial 
allocation  of  all  the  offices  and  activities 
of  the  Union  among  the  five  departments. 
Instead,  it  was  proposed  that  after  the 
chiefs  of  the  departments  had  lK*en  ap- 
[X)inted  the  distribution  of  functions  lie 
made  l)y  agreement  with  the  respective 
C'hiefs  and  the  Special  C'ommittee  of  the 
Board,  so  that  advantage  might  Ik*  taken 
of  the  studies,  advice,  and  experience  of 
each  Chief  of  Department  and  of  the 
cixjperation  and  suggestions  that  might 
Ik*  offered  l)y  the  personnel  of  the  Union 
in  general.  I'he  Governing  Board  found 
this  procedure  advisable,  and  in  article  6 
of  the  resolution  it  was  provided  that  after 
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the  chiefs  of  the  respective  departments 
had  ijeen  appointed  the  Director  General 
would  be  empowered  to  distribute  the 
functions  of  the  Union  among  the  several 
departments  according  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Internal 
Organization  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Two  department  chiefs  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Mr.  Lowell  Curtiss  entered  the  ser\'ice 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  June  1,  1921, 
and  has  ever  since  acted  as  Treasurer  of 
the  institution.  On  January  1,  1946,  Mr. 
Curtiss  was  appointed  Chief  of  Administra¬ 
tive  Services  and  now  continues  as  Chief 
of  the  new  department  of  that  name,  and 
likewise  as  Treasurer. 

Before  coming  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Mr.  Curtiss  had  several  years’ 
experience  in  United  States  government 
offices,  liesides  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  First  World  War.  He  attended 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  School  of  Account¬ 
ing  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  National  Law 
School  (B.  S.  and  LL.  M.).  Numerous 
post-graduate  courses  in  other  institutions 
have  added  to  his  equipment. 

Mr.  Curtiss  is  also  .Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  Pension  and 
Retirement  Ckimmittee  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and 
the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  .Sciences. 

He  is  well  known  as  an  expert  in  taxation 
and  accounting  and  as  an  officer  of  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  associations. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Fenwick  is  Chief  of  the 
newly  created  Department  of  International 
Law  and  Organization.  He  is  now'  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Inter-American  Jurid¬ 
ical  Ojmmittee  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  will 
assume  his  duties  with  the  Pan  American 
Union  as  sorm  as  his  functions  on  the 
Committee  permit. 

The  I3epartment  of  International  Law 
and  Organization  will  In'  entrusted  with 


the  functions  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
that  relate  to  international  conferences 
and  organizations;  duties  arising  out  of 
relations  with  the  L’nited  Nations;  and 
those  relating  to  treaties  and  other  legal 
activities  heretofore  performed  by  the 
Juridical  Division. 

Dr.  Fenwick  is  a  graduate  of  Loyola 
College  in  Baltimore,  and  received  his 
Ph.  D.  from  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
He  was  a  delegate  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1936,  and  also  to  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  held  at 
Lima  in  1938.  In  1940  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Inter- American  Neutrality 
Committee,  now  called  the  Inter- American 
Juridical  Committee. 

Dr.  Fenwick  is  an  editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  International  Law  and  the  author 
of  a  treatise  on  international  law  that  is 
widely  used  in  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  United  States. 

THE  MOTION  PICTURE  PROGRAM 
OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

The  history  of  the  motion  picture  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Pan  American  Union  may  be 
divided  into  four  distinct  periods.  During 
each  of  these  periods,  the  growth  and 
guidance  of  the  program  has  been  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  William  Manger, 
now  Assistant  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

.Since  1944  a  committee  consisting  of 
Dr.  Manger,  Mr.  Lowell  Curtis.s,  C'hief  of 
the  E)epartment  of  Administrative  .Serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Pan  American  Llnion,  and  the 
author,’  has  passed  on  all  phases  of  jjolicy. 
The  author  has  administered  the  program. 

'  On  Drcrmber  12,  11)44,  Dr.  L.  .S'.  Rowr,  then 
Dirrctor  (irnrrat  oj  thr  Pan  American  Union,  named  Dr. 
Judion  ChieJ  oJ  the  .Motion  Picture  Section  oJ  the  Pm 
American  Union  and  gai’e  him  at.ro  thr  attrrnatire  titU, 
ChieJ  oJ  thr  Visuat  Plducation  .Section. —  Editor. 
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The  tremendous  detail  of  correspondence, 
booking,  order  verification  and  shipping 
has  been  well  and  faithfully  handled,  first, 
by  Miss  Lucy  Farnsworth,  and  more 
recently  by  Mrs.  Pauline  Thurman. 

First  period:  1924-1941.  The  receipt 
bv  the  Pan  American  Union  of  a  gift  print 
of  a  silent  35mm.  black  and  white  film 
in  1924  marks  the  beginning  of  the  policy 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  make 
motion  pictures  dealing  with  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  available  to  the  public.  Additional 
gifts  gradually  increased  the  number  of 
pictures  offered. 

Previous  to  World  War  II  the  number 
(rf  titles  distributed  was  extremely  limited, 
although  as  many  as  thirty  to  forty  release 
prints  of  each  were  in  circulation.  With 
frw  e.xceptions,  these  sound  pictures  were 
black  and  white,  on  both  35  mm.  and 
16  mm.  film.  The  acquisition  of  titles  re¬ 
mained  on  a  gift  basis,  because  no  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  in  the  budget  of  the  Union 
for  motion  picture  production.  Most  of 
the  productions  were  contributed  by  spon¬ 
soring  corporations,  and  in  each  case  the 
name  of  the  sponsor  and/or  pictures  of  his 
product  appjeared  in  the  film.  This  credit 
to  the  sponsor  in  no  way  detracted  from 
the  entertainment  or  educational  value  of 
the  films.  Budgetary  provision  was  made 
for  secretarial  aid  in  booking  the  prints 
and  handling  an  extensive  correspondence 
relative  thereto,  and  for  the  inspiection, 
packing,  and  shipping  of  the  films. 

These  motion  pictures  were  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States;  the  l)orrower 
paid  only  the  actual  cost  of  transportation 
by  express  or  parcel  post.  Records  of 
their  distribution  indicate  that  audiences 
of  more  than  a  million  persons  annually 
enjoyed  these  films  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  most  frequent  users  of  the 
pictures,  as  might  be  expectcxl,  were  in 
the  field  of  education,  although  the  de¬ 
mand  from  civic,  religious  and  various 


other  national  organizations  was  not  much 
less  in  volume.  Hundreds  of  unsolicited 
letters  received  testify  to  the  interest  of  the 
peoples  of  the  L’nited  States  in  these 
portrayals  of  the  background,  culture  and 
progress  of  our  Latin  .American  Neighbors. 

Because  the  Pan  American  Union  is  not 
centrally  located  a  study  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  motion  pictures  revealed 
that  the  films  were  in  transit  more  than 
twice  as  many  days  as  in  the  hands  of 
exhibitors.  This  fact,  plus  the  popularity 
of  the  films,  plus  the  limited  number  of 
prints  available,  necessitated  the  booking 
of  titles  from  six  to  twelve  months  in 
advance. 

During  this  period  it  was  a  regular  part 
of  the  policy  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
to  make  outright  sales  of  prints  of  the 
films.  In  many  cases,  purchasers  in  turn 
loaned  the  films  to  groups  in  their  immedi¬ 
ate  areas. 

Second  period:  1941-1946.  During 
World  War  II  the  President  of  the  United 
States  established  the  Office  of  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs.  One 
of  the  important  tasks  of  this  agency  was 
the  production  of  approximately  seventy 
films  dealing  with  Latin  .America.  The 
majority  of  these  16  mm.  sound  films  were 
in  color.  Hundreds  of  release  prints  of 
each  title  were  made  and  placed  with 
approximately  one  hundred  depositories — 
of  which  the  Pan  .American  L^nion  was 
one — in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  war  period,  these  motion 
pictures  of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-.American  .Affairs  were  distributed 
by  the  Pan  .American  Union  on  the  same 
basis  as  Pan  .American  L^nion  titles,  the 
borrower  paying  only  for  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

Even  with  the  great  number  of  deposi¬ 
tories  lending  these  Coordinator  produc¬ 
tions.  the  tremendously  increased  interest 
in  Latin  .America  created  a  demand  far 
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in  excess  of  the  numlier  of -prints  avail¬ 
able,  with  the  result  that  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  continued  to  make  Ixjokings 
a  year  in  advance  of  the  exhibition  date. 

The  necessary  secretarial  work,  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  shipping  of  this  considerable 
numlter  of  prints  placed  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  Pan  American  Union,  but  this  was 
all  undertaken  cheerfully  as  a  vital  part 
of  the  institution’s  total  contribution  to 
furthering  the  common  war  aims  of  the 
twenty-one  memljer  nations. 

Third  period:  1946 — ;June  30,  1947. 
\t  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  prints 
being  circulated  through  the  Pan  .•Ameri¬ 
can  Union  were  well  worn.  With  the 
dissolution  of  the  Office  of  the  C^oordinator 
of  Inter-American  .-Xlfairs,  new  titles  and 
new  release  prints  of  old  titles  were  no 
longer  available.  .As  for  the  Pan  .American 
Union  films,  audience  guarantees  to  spon¬ 
sors  had  long  since  lieen  fulfilled.  In 
effect,  therefore,  the  Pan  .American  Union 
had  on  hand  an  assortment  of  old  and 
aging  prints,  some  of  which  it  owned  and 
some  of  which  had  been  temporarily  de¬ 
posited  with  it.  There  was  no  immediate 
hope  of  receiving  any  new  titles  or  prints. 

After  numerous  conferences  a  decision 
was  reached  early  in  1946  to  take  two 
steps  already  taken  by  other  official  agen¬ 
cies:  (a)  to  make  a  small  service  charge  on 
each  film  loaned  and  (b)  to  announce  that 
effective  June  30,  1947  the  Pan  .American 
Union  would  discontinue  the  loan  of  films 
and  offer  new  films  for  sale  only. 

The  public  reaction  to  the  service  charge 
was  one  of  unanimous  approval.  Unin¬ 
terrupted  lxx)kings  for  all  films  continued, 
and  the  reluctant  response  to  many  re¬ 
quests  was  that  no  more  prints  were  avail¬ 
able.  As  had  Ijeen  foreseen,  the  old  prints 
deteriorated  rapidly  during  the  year  so 
that  as  June  30,  1947  approached  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  the  date  of  termination 
of  the  loan  policy  had  been  well-advisi*d. 


On  June  30,  1947  the  Pan  .American 
Union  ceased  the  loan  of  all  films  and  all 
old  titles  were  withdrawn  from  sale. 

Fourth  period:  Beginning  July  1,  1947. 
On  July  1,  1947,  four  one-reel  16  mm. 
sound  films  were  offered  to  the  public  on 
a  production-cost  basis.  Described  in  the 
new  1947  catalog,  available  on  request, 
are  two  black  and  white  films  and  two 
color  films.  The  black  and  white  films 
are  titled  A  Story  oj  Bananas  and  .4  Story  oj 
Coffee.  The  two  color  films  are  The  Repub¬ 
lic  oJ  Colombia  and  Bogota — Capital  oj 
Colombia.  * 

As  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of  these  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  by  audio-visual  education 
centers  and  film  libraries  throughout  the 
United  States  it  is  hoped  that  the  authen¬ 
tic,  authoritative,  educational  films  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  will  l)e  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  meet  the  public  demand  which 
has  heretofore  centered  in  the  Union  itself. 

AA’hat  of  the  future?  W  hile  as  yet  no 
budgetary  provisions  have  been  made  for 
the  production  of  new  titles,  it  is  hoped 
that  each  year  there  will  be  available  to 
the  Union,  through  gift  or  otherwise,  one 
or  more  new  titles.  Should  these  films  be 
well  received,  no  doulit  a  modest  increase 
in  the  number  of  new  films  offered  annu¬ 
ally  will  lie  in  order. — Lyman  Judsos. 
Chief,  Visual  Education  Section  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

“One  way  for  pn-oples  to  learn  to  know  each  other 
is  to  become  familiar  with  each  other’s  native 
arts.” 

At  the  close  of  the  New  A’ork  World's  Fair 
in  1940,  the  Pan  American  Union  received 
as  a  gift  of  the  Argentine  government  a 

*  1  he  original  f milage  for  the  two  entor  fitms,  Tk 
Repuhlic  of  (Jolomhia  and  lingnla  ('apital  oJ  Colm- 
hia,  is  a  gift  of  Dr.  and  Airs.  Judson  to  the  Ran  .\ma- 
icon  Union  and  was  filmed  during  eleven  months  tf 
17  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hudson  lived  in  Colomhu 
making  documentary  motion  pictures. —  F.ditor. 
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numl)er  of  fine  exhibit  cases.  Thus,  in 
kccpine;  with  the  Union’s  policy  of  famil¬ 
iarizing  the  people  of  the  various  American 
republics  with  each  other's  cultural  activi¬ 
ties  it  became  possible  to  install  at  the 
Union  worthwhile  exhibits  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  Latin  America. 

The  first  of  these  exhibits,  presented  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  National 
Committee  of  Engraving,  consisted  of 
fifty  prints,  the  work  of  students  in  the 
newly  established  school  of  print-making 
in  Uruguay.  This  was  followed  by  a 
display  of  arts  and  crafts  from  Ecuador, 
Mexico,  Bolivia,  and  Chile.  Then,  with 
e\’er-increasing  frequency,  exhibits  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  caricatures,  water  colors,  photo¬ 
graphs,  silver,  and  other  arts  and  crafts 
were  presented  until,  toward  the  end  of 
the  War,  exhibits  were  installed  monthly. 

Now  the  presence  of  many  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  artists  in  the  United  States  brings 
forth  so  many  requests  for  exhibit  space  in 
the  Pan  American  Union  that  shows  are 
generally  installed  twice  a  month.  Since 
there  are  many  requests  that  cannot  be 
handled  even  on  this  schedule,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  hold  a  number  of  exhibits  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Americas. 

The  first  of  these  w'as  officially  opened 
during  the  course  of  commemorative  cere¬ 
monies  on  Columbus  Day,  1946.  The 
program  presented  on  this  occasion  was 
opened  by  the  then  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board,  the  Ambassador  of 
Nicaragua,  Dr.  Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa. 
The  exhibit  consisted  of  oil  portraits  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  American  republics,  by 
Mary  Burger. 

.\l  alx)ut  this  same  time,  one  of  the  few 
displays  of  work  by  LInited  States  artists 
was  presented.  This  was  7 he  Drama  of  the 
Aztec  Manuscripts,  by  Katharine  Birdseye 
Lang,  an  exhibit  of  water-color  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  parts  of  ancient  codices  with 
explanatory  captions. 


Novemlier  1946  saw  the  exhibit  of 
models  of  the  proposed  Good  Neighbor 
Policy  Memorial,  to  be  erected  in  Monte¬ 
rrey,  Mexico,  in  tribute  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Brief  remarks  were  made  at 
the  oftening  by  Dr.  Luis  Quintanilla,  Am¬ 
bassador  and  Representative  of  Mexico  on 
the  Governing  Board,  and  by  several  other 
speakers. 

In  February  1947,  there  was  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  portraits  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  executed  in  leather  by 
Javier  A.  Montero  of  Cuba,  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba  and 
Senora  de  Belt.  Then  in  March,  the 
Brazilian  Representative  to  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  Dr.  Joao  Carlos  Muniz, 
ofjened  the  exhibition  entitled  January 
River,  consisting  of  documentary  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Brazil  by  Riva  Putnam. 

In  addition  to  these  sp>ecial  exhibitions, 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  numl)er  in 
the  exhibit  rooms  of  the  National  Museum, 
including  the  works  of  the  sculptor  Fran¬ 
cisco  All)ert,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Ambassador  of  Mexico  and  Senora  Espi¬ 
nosa  de  los  Monteros.  and  the  paintings 
and  sculpture  of  the  Bolivian  artist  Hugo 
Almaraz,  sponsored  by  the  Ambas.sador 
of  Bolivia  and  Senora  de  Martinez  Vargas. 

The  numlier  of  concerts  given  at  the  Pan 
American  L’nion  has,  in  the  last  few  years, 
l)een  greatly  augmented  by  a  series  of 
Sunday  afternoon  programs  which  were 
started  in  January  1943.  These  were  so 
well  received  that  they  have  l)een  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  usual  six  concerts  each 
season  were  increased  to  1 3  this  past  year.* 
They  are  planned  by  Dr.  Charles  Seeger, 
Chief  of  the  Music  Division. 

Numerous  other  special  events  have 
drawn  capacity  crowds.  One  of  the  most 
unusual  of  these  was  the  radio  program 
featuring  the  celebrated  Quiz  Kids  in  a 

'  These  will  he  described  in  detail  in  a  forthcoming 
article. — Editor. 
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proR^ram  on  Latin  America.  The  ciima.x 
of  the  proe;ram  was  the  presentation  of  a 
thousand  dollars  to  the  winner  of  an  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Pan  American 
Coffee  Bureau.  The  program  was  broad¬ 
cast  from  the  Library  of  C-ongress. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  the  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  Commission  of  Women  held  a  forum 
in  the  Hall  of  the  .Americas.  Those  in 
attendance  heard  an  address  entitled  The 
Role  of  Women  in  the  World  Today,  by  Benja¬ 
min  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations. 

In  January  1947,  a  meeting  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  Committee  of  the  World 
.Association  of  Girl  Guides  and  Girl  Scouts 
(wrought  forth  an  exchange  of  ideas  on 
maintaining  closer  ties  in  the  Girl  Scout 
movement  throughout  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Still  another  forum  of  interest 
was  held  in  March,  when  students  of  the 
American  republics  who  participated  in 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  Student 
Forum  visited  Washington. 

Several  lectures  were  presented  during 
the  year.  In  July  1946,  Sehor  Juan  Silva 
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V’ila,  Director  of  the  National  Library  of 
Uruguay,  spoke  in  Spanish  on  .4r/i|a5 
from  a  Continental  Viewpoint.  In  February’ 
1947,  200  members  of  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Club  visited  the  Pan  American  L'nion. 
where  they  heard  a  talk  on  modern  art 
in  the  Americas,  given  by  Mr.  G6mez- 
Sicre,  Art  Specialist  in  the  Division  of 
Intellectual  Cooperation.* 

In  .April  a  program  was  presented  in 
commemoration  of  the  fourth  centenary- 
of  the  birth  of  Cervantes.  The  speakers 
for  this  program  were  Dr.  .Antonio  Rocha, 
Representative  of  Colombia  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Governing  Board,  and  Dr. 
Pedro  de  .Alba,  then  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  On  September 
4,  1947,  Professor  Ermilo  Abreu  Gomez, 
now  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  gave  a 
brilliant  lecture  on  the  famous  17th-cen¬ 
tury  Mexican  poet  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la 
Cruz. — Paul  W.  Murphy,  Chief  of  Special 
Events. 

*  Mr.  Gomez-Siert  now  has  charge  of  art  exhibits  at 
the  Pan  .imerican  Union.  He  has  described  several  ^ 
them  in  Bultetin  articles,  the  last  oj  which  appeared  in 
July  1947. — Editor. 
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Brazil  strikes  oil  again 

Brazil’s  chances  of  increasing  its  oil  pro¬ 
duction  are  improving  as  a  result  of  new 
discoveries  in  the  State  of  Bahia.  It  is 
now  hofjed  that  within  10  or  15  years  the 
country’s  annual  needs  of  16,000,000  bar¬ 
rels  can  be  supplied  by  internal  produc¬ 
tion.  Until  now  most  of  the  oil  used  in 
Brazil  has  had  to  be  imported.  There  are 
now  40  producing  wells  with  a  potential 
capacity  of  4,779  barrels  a  day. 

The  new  Constitution  allows  foreign 


investments  in  oil  production,  so  that  an 
increase  of  foreign  financial  aid  is  expected. 
In  order  to  stimulate  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry  the  Government  has  set  up  the 
National  Petroleum  Refinery,  S.  A.,  a 
mixed  company  whose  stock  is  half  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  and  half  owned  by  private 
capital.  The  company’s  plant  will  be 
located  near  Salvador,  Bahia,  and  will  have 
a  capacity  of  2,500  barrels  a  day.  Two 
other  refineries,  with  capacities  of  8,000  to 
10,000  barrels  a  day,  are  to  be  built  in  the 
Federal  District. 
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Star  Staff  Pholoffraph 

NEW  lO-CENT  AIR-MAIL  STAMP  INTRODUCED 

Jrssf  M.  Donaldson  (left),  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  is  shown  as  he  presented  the  first  sheet 
of  new  10-cent  air-mail  stamps,  for  use  primarily  on  air  mail  to  Latin  American  countries,  to  officials  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  on  August  30.  Glenn  L.  Martin  (second  from  left),  aircraft  manufacturer, 
designed  the  plane  pictured  flying  over  the  Pan  .American  Union  Building  on  the  stamp.  .Accepting  the 
sheet  are  Dr.  Francisco  de  Paula  Gutierrez  (second  from  right),  Costa  Rican  .Ambassador,  acting  for 
the  Governing  Board,  and  Dr.  William  Manger  (right),  .As.sistant  Director  of  the  L'nion. 


Reorganization  of  Haiti’s  army 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  been 
formally  designated  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  Haiti  with  the 
power  to  confer  commissions.  The  same 
law  transferred  commissions  in  the  old 
Haitian  Guard  to  the  Army  of  Haiti,  and 
military  personnel  were  declared  not 
punishable  under  civil  law  for  infractions 
committed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Judg¬ 
ments  concerning  military  misdemeanors 
are  subject  to  revision  only  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 

A  provision  of  the  recent  law  also  trans¬ 
fers  the  police  force  from  the  Army  to  a 
Rural  and  Urban  Police  Corps  under  civil 
authoritv. 


Air-minded  Chile 

A  treasure  house  of  aeronautical  relics 
has  been  as.sembled  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
the  form  of  a  recently-opened  official  .Aero¬ 
nautical  Museum.  Containing  exhibits 
connected  with  the  development  of  Chilean 
aviation  since  its  beginnings,  the  Museum 
consists  of  five  rooms. 

In  one  there  are  twenty-four  plane 
models,  built  to  scale,  representing  the 
types  used  by  the  Chilean  .Air  Force  since 
its  founding  in  1913.  Some  of  the  airports 
are  also  reproduced,  showing  the  first 
hangars  in  use  in  that  country. 

.A  second  room  is  devoted  to  souvenirs  of 
aviators,  both  military  and  civil,  collected 
over  a  period  of  years.  One  display  case. 
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for  example,  exhibits  the  gold  sword  pre¬ 
sented  to  Dagoberto  Godov  for  crossing 
the  cordillera  from  Chile  to  Argentina  for 
the  first  time  on  December  12,  1918. 
There  is  also  a  piece  of  the  propeller  from 
his  plane,  together  with  his  altitude  log, 
stamped  by  the  Chilean  Consul  in  Men¬ 
doza,  Argentina,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
.\ndes.  Among  various  historic  propellers 
is  one  from  the  machine  used  by  Morane 
Parasol,  with  whom  Figueroa  crossed  the 
cordillera  in  1921  on  the  first  international 
air  mail  flight  out  of  Chile.  A  wall  panel 
depicts  Figueroa  receiving  the  consign¬ 
ment  of  mail  for  the  first  air  mail  flight 
between  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  Janu- 
ar\'  1,  1919.  Besides  numerous  plaques 
and  commemorative  medals  with  legends 
and  dates,  there  are  photographs  of  many 
pioneer  aviators  and  exhibits  of  the  first 
parachutes  launched  from  Chilean  planes 
in  flight  by  Luis  Acevedo. 

In  a  room  devoted  entirely  to  photo¬ 
graphs,  there  are  200  pictures  covering 
outstanding  aviation  events  in  Chile  since 
1910. 

F  inally,  two  halls  are  filled  with  motors, 
machine-gun  turrets,  Ixjmbers,  aerial  ar¬ 
mament,  aerial  photographic  apparatus, 
and  other  paraphernalia. 


Aviation  in  Ecuador 

.Authorized  by  government  decree,  the 
Minister  of  National  Defense  has  granted 
a  contract  to  Skyways  International  Trad¬ 
ing  and  Transport  Company  to  make  at 
least  three  scheduled  monthly  trips  through 
Ecuador,  with  stops  at  Guayaejuil  and 
eventually  at  Quito.  1  he  airline  now 
operates  in  all  of  the  west  coast  countries 
of  .South  America. 

Latin  -American  Airways,  Inc.,  an 
-American  Company  formerly  known  as  the 
West  Indies  Flying  .Service,  Inc.,  has  also 
established  service  in  Ecuador.  Connect¬ 


ing  with  international  routes,  it  carries 
passengers,  mail,  and  cargo  to  Quito,  Gua¬ 
yaquil,  Manta,  Esmeraldas,  Salinas,  Loja, 
Cuenca,  Riobamba,  Ambato,  and  Ibarra. 
Later,  when  runways  are  available  for  the 
type  of  planes  used,  the  company  expects 
to  e-xpand  to  other  Ecuadorean  towns. 

During  times  of  national  emergency, 
Latin  American  -Airway's  must  put  its 
services  at  the  disposition  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  However,  in  cases  of  internal  or 
external  conflict,  foreign  pilots  are  exempt 
from  this  requirement. 

U  nder  the  terms  of  the  contracts  granted 
to  l)oth  companies,  they  must  employ 
Ecuadorean  co-pilots,  while  most  of  the 
office  and  maintenance  employees  must  be 
Ecuadoreans.  Both  airlines  are  also  re¬ 
quired  to  grant  a  25  percent  discount  on 
tickets  for  government  functionaries  travel¬ 
ing  on  official  business  and  a  10  percent 
discount  on  air  cargo  and  express  hauled 
for  the  government. 


Cuba’s  expanding  air  transport 

Movement  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
by  air  to,  from,  and  within  Guba  con¬ 
tinues  at  record  levels  and  appears  to  be 
entering  a  period  of  rapid  expansion. 
Government  encouragement  took  the  form 
of  a  recent  reduction  in  tax  on  high-octane 
gas  for  use  in  international  flights  from  17 
to  5  cents. 

May  15  saw  the  arrival  in  Habana  of  the 
inaugural  DC’-4  Peruvian  International 
Airlines  flight  from  Lima.  Direct  sched¬ 
ules  from  Habana  to  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  and  mid-western  points  were  also 
established  this  year.  Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways,  by  arrangement  with  Eastern,  now 
runs  an  8J^-hour  direct  Habana-New  York 
service  at  reduced  rates.  And  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  has  applied  for  a  franchise  to  fly  from 
Habana  and  Santiago  to  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal. 
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Expreso  Aereo  Interamericano  has  com¬ 
pleted  an  inter-line  contract  with  Air 
France  whereby  the  two  companies  will 
sell  space  on  each  other’s  carriers. 

.\  licensed  cargo  service  from  Habana 
to  West  Palm  Beach  and  Habana  to  St. 
Petersburg  was  recently  undertaken  by 
United  States  Airlines,  Inc.  The  first  indi¬ 
cation  of  its  implications  for  Cuba’s  econo¬ 
my  is  the  recently  completed  contract  for 
air  export  to  the  United  States  of  virtually 
the  entire  Cuban  avocado  crop. 

The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  May  23,  1947, 
published  franchises  granted  to  five  com¬ 
panies  : 

American  Air  Export  and  Import  Ckjmpany  for 
unscheduled  fjassengcr  and  cargo  service  between 
Habana  and  New  York. 

Linea  Aero  postal  Venezolana  for  passengers, 
cargo  and  mail  from  Maiquetia,  Venezuela,  to 
Habana,  New  York,  and  Montreal. 

Braniff  Airways,  Inc.,  for  passengers,  mail  and 
cargo  on  the  route  Houston,  Texas,  Habana,  Bal¬ 
boa,  Bogotd,  Quito,  Guayaquil,  Lima,  La  Paz, 
Asuncion,  Sao  Paulo,  Rio,  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Compania  Peninsula  Acrea  de  Transportc,  S. 
A.,  for  cargo  from  Habana  to  New  York  via  Nas¬ 
sau,  Habana  to  New  Orleans,  and  Habana  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

Corporacion  Acronautica  Antillana,  S.  A.,  to 
conduct  a  transport  service  between  Pilon  and 
the  seaport  of  Manzanillo  in  Oriente  province. 

Kew  home  in  Venezuela 

Quick  to  realize  the  opportunity  for 
increasing  its  population  and  stimulating 
its  development,  Venezuela  has  thrown 
open  its  doors  to  welcome  those  un¬ 
fortunates  who  are  homeless  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  On  the  afternoon  of  June  1 1 , 
the  Italian  ship  Lugano  docked  at  the  port 
town  of  La  Guaira  with  363  displaced 
persons  on  Ixiard.  They  were  the  first  of 
15,000  immigrants  to  whom  the  V’enezue- 
lan  government  will  give  refuge  this  year 
under  an  agreement  concluded  with  the 
Intergovernmental  Refugee  C’ommittee  at 


London.  A  V  enezuelan  Commission  has 
been  working  with  the  committee  to 
select  the  immigrants,  most  of  whom  are 
to  be  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

Meanwhile,  Senor  Julio  Grooscors,  new 
Director  of  V'enezuela’s  Institute  of  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Colonization,  has  announced 
plans  for  settling  2,000  V'enezuelan  and 
immigrant  families  in  colonies  in  the  States 
of  Caralxjlx)  and  Yaracuy.  Senor  Groos¬ 
cors  pointed  out  that  although  he  hoped 
alx>ut  40  fjercent  of  them  would  be  agri¬ 
cultural  workers,  Venezuela  needs  in¬ 
dustrialists,  skilled  workers,  and  fishermen 
as  well  as  farmers. 

In  an  article  announcing  the  Laguna's 
arrival,  El  Universal,  a  Caracas  daily, 
pointed  out  that  the  country  owes  much 
of  its  development  and  economic  progress — 
in  all  aspects  of  its  national  life — to  sons 
of  Italy  who  in  the  past  have  adopted 
Venezuela  as  their  fatherland.  “They 
went  to  the  interior  and  in  the  .Vndes 
cultivated  wheat  and  produced  flour  in 
their  mills  for  the  .Vndean  people;  in 
•Apure  they  cultivated  cotton,  lired  cattle, 
and  sowed  the  fields.  In  Valencia,  Mara¬ 
caibo  and  other  parts  of  Venezuela  they 
started  industries.  In  agriculture,  indus¬ 
try,  manual  labor,  and  in  commerce  the 
valuable  effort  of  the  Italian  immigrant 
has  been  a  factor  in  national  progress  .  .  .’’ 
Those  newcomers  who  have  come  to 
rebuild  their  lives  in  Venezuela,  the  article 
concludes,  will  find  in  this  country  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  the  fulfillment 
of  their  desires  and  aspirations. 

International  Institute  of  the 
Ilylean  Amazon 

\  proposal  that  an  International  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  Hylean  .Amazon  be  established 
was  suinnitted  to  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  of  I’NESCo  on  .April  28,  1946  by 
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the  Brazilian  representative  and  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  C'ominission  and  by  the 
General  Gonference  of  unesc^o  at  its  First 
Session  at  Paris,  Xoveinljer  19  to  Deceni- 
ber  10,  1946. 

.\  meetinc:  \sas  called  at  Belem  in  .\ugust 
1947  at  the  invitation  of  the  Government 
of  Brazil  to  consider  proposals  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  Hylean  Amazon 
Region.  Recommendations  are  to  be 
lormulated  regarding  the  establishment  of 
the  proposed  International  Institute  of  the 
Hylean  .Amazon  for  undertaking  a  long- 
range  scientific  operation  in  the  area.  It 
would  include  investigations  in  the  zoo¬ 
logical,  meteorological,  anthropological, 
and  medical  sciences  and  in  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  maintenance  of  human  life 
and  the  development  of  human  society  in 
tropical  regions.  These  recommendations 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  Second  General 
Conference  of  unesco  scheduled  to  l>e 
held  at  Mexico  City  in  Noveml)er  1947. 


Latin  American  Guggenheim 
fellows 

Twenty-nine  artists  and  .scholars  from 
nine  Latin  .\merican  countries  and  Puerto 
Rico  have  received  fellowships  from  the 
John  .Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foun¬ 
dation  to  carry  on  advanced  work  in  the 
United  .States.  Of  the  sti|>pnds  granted, 
totalling  SH0,000,  six  went  to  Argentines, 
six  to  Brazilians,  five  to  Mexicans,  three 
to  C Colombians,  three  to  Uruguayans,  two 
to  \’enezuelans,  and  one  each  to  citizens 
of  Bolivia,  Cuba,  Paraguay,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

'I'he  fields  of  study  range  from  pure 
science  to  |)ainting,  including  such  diverse- 
projects  as  a  comparison  of  the  fossil  flora 
and  fauna  of  CColombia  with  those  of 
Texas  and  California,  and  analyses  of  the 
influence  of  philoso|jhic  ideas  in  .Spani.sh 
America  during  the  wars  of  inde|»end- 


ence.  .Averaging  $2,750  each,  the  grants 
permit  the  fellows  all  or  part  of  a  year  of 
uninterrupted  pursuit  of  their  specialties. 
Thus  for  the  eighteenth  year  the  John 
.Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Founda¬ 
tion  has  given  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  ability  an  opportunity  to  further 
their  work.  Established  by  the  late  United 
States  Senator  Simon  Guggenheim  and 
his  wife  as  a  memorial  to  their  son,  the 
fellowships  are  open  to  citizens  and  per¬ 
manent  residents  of  the  United  States,  of 
C'.anada,  and  of  twelve  Latin  -American 
republics. 


Saturday  half-holiday  in  Guatemala 

C Certain  regulations  concerning  Saturday 
half-holidays  in  Guatemala  have  recently 
gone  into  effect. 

Commercial  establishments  employing 
ten  or  more  people  must  close  at  one  on 
.Saturday  and  remain  closed  until  the 
following  Monday.  Commercial  estab¬ 
lishments  are  defined  as  those  doing  a 
retail  busine.s.s. 

Liquor  stores  are  required  to  suspend 
operations  from  one  o’clock  Saturday 
until  seven  the  next  morning,  except  when 
this  period  falls  on  a  holiday;  then  special 
licenses  will  be  issued.  Bars  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  ruling. 

The  regular  45-hour  work  week  is  to  be 
distributed  among  the  six  working  daw 
so  as  to  comjily  with  the  early  closing,  and 
almost  all  exempt  establishments  must 
pay  overtime  to  those  who  work  after  one 
on  Saturday.  Police  will  close  establish¬ 
ments  which  do  not  comply  with  the  law, 
and  the  owners  are  subject  to  fines. 

There  are  numerous  exceptions  to  the 
law,  including  drug  stores,  gas  stations, 
florist  sho[)s,  gnKery  stores,  stnla  fountains 
and  lunch  counters,  bakeries  and  pa.stry 
shops,  meat  and  fish  markets,  vegetable 
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and  fruit  stores,  dairies,  and  other  estab- 
ihtnents  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
xople. 

For  those  employees  of  non-exempt 
stablishments  who  work  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  and  are  paid  overtime,  three  hours 
i-ompensatory  leave  is  obligatory  sometime 
during  the  work  week. 

Fines  for  failure  to  comply  with  this  law 
run  from  SIO  to  $500.  Second  offenders 
draw  double  fines.  And  those  establish¬ 
ments  which  were  allowed  to  stay  open 
but  did  not  give  compensatory  time  off 
lose  their  right  to  do  business  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 

We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  Vtnfzuflo  has  a  new  constitution.  Signed 
and  promulgated  on  July  5,  1947,  Ven¬ 
ezuela's  Independence  Day,  it  is  the  fourth 
since  the  country  broke  away  from  Spain 
136  years  ago.  (The  first  three  were 
signed  in  1811,  1908  and  1936.)  The 
new  charter  is  the  result  of  six  months’ 
labor  by  the  National  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly.  Its  provisions  will  be  dealt  with  in 
detail  in  a  subsequent  i.s.sue. 

•  July  31,  1947,  figures  on  the  enrollment 
of  veterans  studying  abroad  under  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights  show  that  365  of  them  are 
studying  in  13  countries  of  Latin  America. 
The  numlaer  enrolled  in  each  country  fol¬ 
lows:  Mexico,  272;  Cuba,  25;  Guatemala, 
15;  Chile,  11;  Peru,  9;  Brazil,  8;  Costa 
Rica,  8;  Argentina,  5;  El  Salvador,  4; 
I'mguay,  4;  Colombia,  2;  Dominican 
Republic,  1;  Honduras,  1. 

•  .According  to  a  census  taken  in  Quito, 
Ecuador,  in  June  1947,  the  capital  has 
211,174  inhabitants,  of  whom  101,364 
were  males  and  109,810  females. 

•  The  Central  University  of  Claracas, 
lrne;«</fl,  will  have  a  new  ScIuk)!  of 


Journalism.  The  government  has  appro¬ 
priated  1,000,000  bolivars  to  cover  the 
cost  of  a  new  building  and  courses  for  two 
years.  At  the  invitation  of  the  President 
of  the  University  and  the  Venezuelan  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspapermen,  Dean  Carl 
W.  Ackerman,  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  A'ork,  has  been  in  Caracas  helping  to 
establish  the  new  school. 

•  The  Bolivian  Government  has  estab¬ 
lished  within  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
an  Office  of  Small  Irrigation  Works  to 
attend  to  irrigation  projects  involving 
areas  no  larger  than  1,250  acres.  This 
office,  at  the  request  of  agricultural  com¬ 
munities  and  individual  farmers,  will  make 
surveys  and  draw  up  plans  for  small-scale 
irrigation  works  and  supply  technical 
direction  for  their  construction.  Com¬ 
munity  irrigation  projects  will  be  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

•  With  the  July  15,  1945,  sailing  of  the 
Trivia  from  New  Orleans,  the  Chilean 
Line  resumed  peace-time  operations  from 
Gulf  ports  to  A’alparaiso  and  other  South 
American  West  Coast  ports.  Serxice  is 
maintained  on  monthly  schedule  by  the 
Trivia  and  the  Atomena,  which  make  the 
New  Orleans-A'alparaiso  run  in  about  19 
days. 

•  Cuba's  Ministry  of  Public  Works  has 
secured  an  appropriation  of  $264,000  for 
a  complete  classification,  numltering, 
measuring,  and  marking  of  the  nation's 
highways. 

•  Dr.  Roix’rto  Restrepo  of  Colombia  has 
donated  $1,700  to  the  Colombian  Lan¬ 
guage  .Academy  to  establish  a  Greater 
Colombian  literary  prize.  .An  award  will 
Ik*  made  every  two  years  for  the  l)est  lx)ok 
(cla.ssification  to  Ik*  predetermined)  by  an 
author  from  one  of  the  South  .American 
countries  once  part  of  Gran  Colombia — 
X’enezuela,  Cloloml)ia,  and  Fx'uador.  .A 
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numlier  of  eminent  Colombian  writers  and 
critics  will  serve  on  the  jury  of  selection. 

•  Under  a  recent  Government  decree, 
Peruvian  school  children  will  have  to  plant 


and  care  for  trees  as  a  regular  part  of  theiH 
studies.  Community  authorities  are  ti^ 
select  locations  for  the  plantings  andji 
finance  the  project.  H 


NECROLOGY 


Manuel  Fernandez  Supervielle. — 
Cuban  lawyer,  judge,  former  Minister  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Mayor  of  Habana. 
Born  Septemljer  23,  1894,  and  educated 
at  the  Colegio  de  la  Salle,  Instituto  de  la 
Habana,  and  University  of  Habana.  He 
Ix'gan  his  career  as  a  lawyer  in  1915; 
later  became  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Minister  of  Finance  in 
the  first  cabinet  of  present  President 
Ramon  Grau  San  Martin.  Served  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Roman  Law  and  Civil  Law, 
.\cademia  Privada  de  Derecho;  treasurer. 
Academy  of  International  and  Compara¬ 
tive  Law”  secretary.  Academy  of  Higher 
Studies  in  Law;  dean  of  the  Habana  Bar 
for  7  years;  and  first  president  (1940-41) 
of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association. 
In  1946  Dr.  Fernandez  Supiervielle  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Habana.  Died  May  4, 
1947  at  his  home  in  Habana. 


League.  Known  for  his  fairness  to  hii 
workers  and  for  his  charitable  work.  Diet 
in  Sao  Paulo  in  May  1947  at  the  age  of  80 

Jose  Luis  Tamayo. — Former  Presiden 
of  Ecuador,  ex-Cabinet  Minister,  lawyet 
and  writer.  A  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
he  w'as  considered  one.  of  l.cuador’i 
greatest  statesmen.  Born  in  1859  it 
Guayaquil,  where  he  received  his  lav 
degree,  he  worked  on  local  newspapers 
and  later  practiced  law  until  he  wa 
elected  to  Congress.  Lived  in  Europe  an( 
the  United  States  in  1893  and  1894.  li 
1924,  at  the  end  of  his  four-year  pres’ 
dential  term,  left  politics  to  resume  his  lav 
practice,  .\lthough  not  wealthy,  he  re 
fused  a  Government  pension  voted  him  a 
the  age  of  70,  declaring  that  the  (iovem 
ment  needed  the  money  more  than  he  did 
Died  on  July  7,  1947  in  Guayaquil. 


Basilio  J.afet. — Lebanese-Brazilian  in¬ 
dustrialist.  Born  in  Shueir,  Lebanon,  in 
1866.  Went  to  Brazil  at  the  age  of  22. 
Founded,  with  his  three  brothers,  the 
Jafet  Textile  Company  in  Sao  Paulo. 
This  firm  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  its  kind  in  all  South  America 
and  was  an  important  factor  in  .Sao 
Paulo’s  rise  as  an  industrial  city.  Founded 
Syro-Lebanese  Hospital  and  Patriotic 


Dr.  Pedro  Lead  Velloso. — BrazilL 
lawyer,  writer,  and  diplomat.  Bom 
Pindamonhagaba,  Sao  Paulo,  Janua._ 
1887.  Spent  most  of  his  career  in  BrazilH 
ian  diplomatic  service.  Acting  Miniii 
of  Foreign  Affairs  1944-1945.  At  t 
of  his  death,  chief  of  his  country’s  delega^ 
tion  to  the  United  Nations  Securii 
Council  and  General  Assembly.  Died  i 
New  York,  January  16,  1947. 


